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The  Oberlin  Savings  BankCo. 

Resources  more  than  $1,600,000.00 


Built  upon  the  success  of  two  strong 
to  give  an  enlarged  and  more  personal 
customer. 


and  experienced  banking  institutions 
banking  service  to  each  individual 


Our  new  banking  borne  will  be  ready  this  summer. 

At  present  you  will  find  us  ready  to  serve  you  at  the  banking  rooms  of 


THE  OBERLIN  BANK  COMPANY 

and 

THE  STATE  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 


15  West  College  Street 


“On  the  Corner" 


Real  Estate 

I N 

All  Its  Branches 


WE  HANDLE  REAL  ESTATE  OF 
EVERY  KIND  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES  AND  IN  ALL  PARTS 
OF  UNITED  STATES. 


The  A.  B.  Smythe  Company 

Realtors  of  Cleveland 


Established 


THERE  are  more  A.  B.  Chase 
Pianos  used  inOberlinUn- 
iversity  than  any  other  single 
make.  Enthusiastic  endorse- 
ments from  the  faculty,  many 
of  whom  have  A.  B.  Chase 
Pianos  in  their 
own  homes,  are 
striking  evidence 
of  the  genuine 
worth  of  these 
beautiful  instru- 
ments. 

Uprights  and  Qrands 
$yoo  to  $2300 


in  the  A.  B.  Chase 
$1 550  to  $3500 


A.  B.  Chase  Piano  Co. 


Division  United  Piano  Corporation 
20  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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Published  monthly,  except  in  August  and  September,  by 
THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

William  S.  Ament,  TO,  Editor  and  Manager 

Subscriptions — Per  year  for  United  States  and  Canada  and  including  Membership  in  the 
Alumni  Association,  $3.50;  elsewhere,  $3.75;  Subscription  alone,  $2.50  and  $2.75  as  above; 
Single  copies,  25  cents. 

Communications  intended  for  publication  should  be  sent  to  W.  S.  Ament,  Alumni  Office, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  They  should  be  in  hand  before  the  15th  to  insure  attention  for  the  issue  of 
the  succeeding  month. 

Remittances  and  advertising  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  same  address.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  “ The  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  College.”  National  Advertising  Rep 
resentative,  Roy  Barnhill,  Inc.,  23  E.  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Established  1842 


THE 

Stieff 


PETITE 

GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
Quality  is  of  su- 
preme importance. 


MARSHALL  F.  McCOMB  JOHN  M.  HALL 


McCOMB  & HALL 

ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Cable  Address “ MCH ALL  ” 


CHARLES  M.  STIEFF,  Inc. 
STIEFF  HALL 
315  N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY,  ’12 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
622  Permanent  Building 
CLEVELAND 
Main  2656 


Artistic  Photographs 

of  all  of  the 

College  Buildings 


Miss  Buyer  into  the  city  went ; 

Her  purse  was  empty,  her  money  spent; 
And  ere  she  returned  I heard  her  say 
“I’d  be  ahead  if  at  home  I’d  stay. 

A dollar  saved  is  a dollar  made, 

So  after  this  at  home  I’ll  trade. 

I vow  I’ll  trade  at  Kimpton’s. 

A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELER 

7 South  Main  Street 


Zhe  IRtce  Stubto 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 

Bureau  of  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.  M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  OBERLIN,  O. 


The  Alumni  Association 

OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

We  hear  good  words  about  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
And  yet  the  net  increase  in  individual  subscriptions  since 
September  is  only  100. 

One  thousand  new  subscriptions  are  needed  to  assure 
the  future  of  the  Magazine  at  this  standard. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  What  will  you  do  about  it? 


AS  A MEMBER  OF 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Agree  to  Pay  the  Association  Dues  as  Marked 

Mark  Here 


I Founders’  Membership  $500.00  or  more  $ 

II  Sustaining  Membership  $100.00  or  more  

III  Life  Membership,  one  payment  . . $50.00  

IV  Life  Membership,  six  annual  payments  of  10.00  

The  above  do  not  include  Magazine  subscription 

V Contributing  Membership  and  Alumni 

Magazine  one  year  . . . $5.00  $ 

VI  Membership  and  Alumni  Magazine  one 

year  ......  S3. 50  $ 

VII  Membership  alone  . . . $2.50  $ 

VIII  Alumni  Magazine  alone  $2.50  $ 

IX  Alumni  Magazine  alone  on  Class 

Subscription  Plan  . . . $2.00  $ 

Total  . $ 


Subscription  price 

$2.50 

or  on  the  Class  Plan  at 

$2.00 

which  applies  to  new 
subscribers  in  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  1875, 

1885,  1898,  1901,  1904. 


Name 


Class 


Address 


Date 
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Volume  XIX,  Number  8 Oberlin,  Ohio,  May,  1923 


The  new  cover  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Mag- 
azine carries  as  the  distinctive  symbol  of 
Oberlin  College  the  beautiful  lunette  painted 
by  Kenyon  Cox  in  honor  of  his  mother,  which 
may  well  be  adopted  as  the  Oberlin  Alma 
Mater.  The  lunette  in  the  entry  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  represents  the  “ Spirit 
of  Self-sacrificing  Love,”  a robust  and  service- 
able angel  crowned  with  a crown  of  thorns  and 
holding  aloft  like  a torch  a flaming  heart. 


Although  Plato  long  ago  advocated  music, 
gymnastic  and  mathematics  for  the  education 
of  the  guardians  of  the  republic, 
THE  few  colleges  have  acted  upon 

TRUE  his  advice.  The  culture  of  the 

MUSICIAN  intellect  and  the  culture  of  the 

body  have  had  their  place.  But 
“the  culture  of  the  soul”  through  the 
harmonies  of  music  and  art  has  been  grossly 
neglected.  And  this  lack  of  aesthetic  train- 
ing accounts  for  the  poor  taste,  the  harshness 
and  the  lack  of  imagination  in  much  of  our 
Main  Street  civilization. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Oberlin  to 
have  had  continuously  for  sixty  years  the  civ- 
ilizing influence  of  good  music.  No  student 
could  entirely  avoid  this  influence  and  few 
have  escaped  without  an  added  sense  of  beauty 
and  a keying  of  the  emotions  to  respond  to 
noble  art. 

“He  who  mingles  music  with  gymnastic  in 
the  fairest  proportions,  and  best  attempers 
them  to  the  soul  may  be  rightly  called  the 
true  musician  and  harmonist.” 


The  presence  of  the  Conservatory  has  done 
more  than  to  supply  music  on  the  campus — 
it  has  kept  us  “persistently  in  the 
NOT  presence  of  the  best.”  While  the 
JAZZ  music  of  the  Jazz  age  has  rauc- 
ously, sensuously,  or  humorously 
urged  us  on  with  the  dance,  the  music  of  our 
choruses  and  soloists  has  produced  a higher 
mood. 

For  many  this  mood  has  become  an  in- 
stinctive preference  for  the  excellent,  which  is 
the  best  protection  against  the  cheap  and  com- 


monplace. Although  our  taste  may  approve 
many  types  of  music,  certainly  in  Oberlin  we 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  Dorian  and 
Phrygian  modes:  “the  strain  of  courage  and 
the  strain  of  temperance.” 

“Of  the  harmonies  I know  nothing,  but  I 
want  to  have  one  warlike  to  sound  the  note  or 
accent  which  the  brave  man  utters  in  the 
hour  of  danger  and  stern  resolve — ; and 
another  to  be  used  by  him  in  times  of  peace 
and  freedom  of  action — when  he  is  seeking  to 
persuade  God  by  prayer — .” 


The  ever  watchful  New  Republic  has 
sounded  the  alarm  against  “The  Menace  of  the 
Alumni,”  and  warned  the  colleges 
DANGER  against  the  control  of  education 
AHEAD!  by  the  opinion  of  this  mass  of 
enthusiastic  amateurs.  Just  how 
dangerous  they  are  may  be  gauged  by  the 
actions  of  their  representatives  at  the  recent 
convention  of  alumni  and  alumnae  secretaries, 
held  in  Cleveland  April  12  - 14. 

The  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  presiding  at 
the  all-college  dinner,  phrased  a clear  call  for 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  edu- 
cation to  serve  the  commonwealth.  Since  the 
war  the  alumni  secretaries  present  at  the  meet- 
ing have  directly  or  indirectly  aided  in  raising 
from  their  alumni  groups  about  a hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  for  the  unrestricted  use  of 
their  institutions.  The  vice-president  of  the 
Federated  Harvard  Clubs  explained  how  that 
body  saved  the  four  year  college  course  when 
President  Elliott  was  advocating  a briefer 
period  of  study,  and  commented  on  the  Har- 
vard alumni  scholarships  which  are  now  pro- 
vided for  every  state  in  the  union. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  alumni  crimes  to 
counterbalance  this  record  of  service.  But 
where  there  is  power  there  is  danger.  Within 
the  next  ten  years  the  organized  alumni  have 
a chance  to  make  or  mar  their  colleges.  Those 
colleges  will  be  great  whose  alumni  are  both 
loyal  and  wise.  Is  this  fact  not  the  greatest 
challenge  that  has  ever  come  to  the  "Ten 
Thousand  Strong”  whose  alma  mater  is  Ober- 
lin? 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


1 


The  Mystery  of  Music 


All  the  arts  are  mysterious — mysterious  in 
their  nature,  even  more  mysterious  in  their 
effects.  'What  is  the  source  of  that  curious 
emotion  that  overcomes  us  as  we  stand  for  the 
first  time  under  the  shadow  of  an  ancient 
Gothic  church?  'Why  is  it  different  from  what 
we  feel  before  the  temples  at  Paestum?  'Why 
do  the  mere  line  and  mass  of  those  three  head- 
less women  who  once  sat  in  the  east  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon  give  us  so  intense  and  so 
enduring  a pleasure?  And  why  do  we  feel  a 
pleasure  that  is  quite  different  in  kind  before 
Rodin’s  six  Burghers  of  Calais?  Why  do  cer- 
tain pictures  — a bit  of  woodland,  a portrait, 
a group  of  figures  moving  on  flower-starred 
grass  under  sombre  green  boughs,  a row  of 
four  gorgeously  clad  saints — why  does  each 
of  these  give  us  so  keen  and  so  peculiar  a sat- 
isfaction? Why  do  certain  plays  leave  us  in 
a state  for  which  there  has  yet  been  found  no 
more  descriptive  word  than  Aristotle's  “purga- 
tion?” These  things  are  mysterious,  as  mys- 
terious as  the  very  powers  of  nature.  Man 
makes  them,  to  be  sure,  but  he  knows  not 
what  he  makes.  The  artist  speaks  with  a 
voice  that  is  not  his  own,  and  the  ears  with 
which  we  listen  are  not  ours.  Suddenly,  in 
shrine  or  statue,  in  painting  or  poem,  the 
spirit  of  a race  comes  to  flower  before  our 
eyes,  and  suddenly  we  breathe  its  fragrance. 

And  yet  these  things  are  not  mysterious  when 
they  are  compared  with  music,  for  we  have  in 
our  own  experience  that  which  enables  us  to 
comprehend  and  judge  them.  We  have  seen 
buildings,  of  sorts,  and  people.  We  have 
walked  in  woodlands;  we  have  heard  skylark 
and  nightingale  and  the  sound  of  the  sea;  we 
have  seen,  we  may  even  have  taken  part  in 
the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  every  day.  The 
world  of  art  is  after  all  our  familiar  world, 
though  seen  under  a new  light  and  in  new  re- 
lations. 

But  the  world  that  music  creates  is  not  our 
familiar  world.  It  presents  us  with  no  images, 
no  scenes,  no  situations.  It  ought  to  leave  us 
perplexed  and  troubled;  instead  it  leaves  us 
with  a peace  that  passeth  understanding.  It 
speaks  to  us  in  a language  to  which  our  ex- 
perience provides  no  key,  yet  everyone,  in  a 


measure,  understands  it.  Why  is  this?  Why 
do  certain  harmonies  arouse  certain  emotions, 
probably  very  much  the  same  emotions  in  all 
who  hear  them?  The  aestheticians  tell  us 
that  it  is  because  these  tones  and  emotions 
have  become  accidentally  associated  during 
the  life  of  the  race.  But  this  explanation 
strikes  me,  at  any  rate,  as  a degree  too  simple 
while  I am  listening  to  the  complicated  har- 
monies of  Tschaikowsky  and  Wagner.  I con- 
fess that  I am  a mystic  where  the  arts  are  con- 
cerned, and  racial  association  does  not  wholly 
satisfy  me  as  an  explanation  of  the  sweep,  the 
force,  the  subtlety,  the  poignancy  of  musical 
emotion.  I am  inclined  to  prefer  an  explana- 
tion that  takes  more  account  of  that  myster- 
ious gift  of  the  musician  that  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Browning  as  the  power  to  frame 
out  of  three  sounds,  "not  a fourth  sound,  but 
a star”;  to  create,  in  other  words,  a new 
world  of  emotion  that  seems,  in  its  reach  and 
significance,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ele- 
ments— mere  tones  and  combinations  of  tones 
— that  compose  it. 

Schopenhauer  has  proposed  such  an  explan- 
ation. He  insists  that  music  does  indeed  dif- 
fer from  all  the  other  arts  in  its  nature,  and 
therefore  in  its  effects.  It  is  a direct  expres- 
sion of  Will,  which  is  the  formative  principle 
of  the  universe,  while  the  other  arts  express 
Will  only  indirectly.  They  deal  with  phenom- 
ena, with  the  familiar  sights  and  sounds  of 
our  experience;  but  the  world  of  music  is  as 
direct,  as  immediate,  as  novel  a creation  as 
the  world  of  nature.  The  same  fundamental 
laws  underlie  it,  and  if  we  could  really  trans- 
late into  words  that  which  music  tries  to  tell 
us,  we  should  arrive  at  the  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  soul  and  unifying  principle  of  things 
as  they  are.  Hence  its  power  over  us.  Hence 
its  universality.  Hence  the  ineffable  peace  of 
it.  If  this  explanation  is  somewhat  too  mys- 
tical for  a rationalist  generation,  we  may  at 
least,  in  the  words  of  Abt  Vogler,  “consider 
and  bow  (he  head.” 
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* Howard  Handel  Carter,  C.  74 


Director  of  the  Conservatory 


Charles  W.  Morrison, 

Howard  Handel  Carter  entered  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Oberlin  in  1872,  coming  from 
Tallmadge,  that  little  New  England  village 
in  Northern  Ohio  that  has  sent  a surprising 
number  of  gifted  students  to  Oberlin.  He 
came  to  study  music,  but  after  graduating 
from  the  Conservatory  in  1874,  entered  the 
College  for  special  work  with  the  class  of 
1878  and  has  retained  many  members  of  that 
class  as  lifelong  friends.  He  taught  Piano  and 
Organ,  played  the  organ  for  church  and  chapel, 
was  soloist  and  accompanist  on  several  con- 
cert tours  and  taught  for  some  time  in  Calu- 
met, Mich.  Here  he  met  many  new  friends, 
among  them  the  one  who  was 
later  to  become  his  wife. 

His  success  in  all  this  work 
only  stimulated  his  desire  to 
seek  further  study  and  in  1878 
he  went  to  Leipzig,  then  no 
doubt  the  leading  Conservatory 
in  the  world.  His  career  there 
was  equally  happy  and  success- 
ful and  he  was  soon  known  as 
one  of  the  most  talented  pupils. 

He  played  in  public  such  great 
works  as  the  Chromatic  Fantasie 
and  Fugue  of  Bach,  the  Sym- 
phonic Etudes  and  the  Concerto  in  A minor 
by  Schumann.  For  his  success  in  this  last 
work  he  received  a handsome  prize,  playing  it, 
I believe,  at  a gala  concert  given  in  honor  of 
the  visit  to  the  Conservatory  of  the  King  of 
Saxony.  Among  his  intimate  friends  while 
there  were  George  W.  Chadwick,  the  composer, 
for  many  years  director  of  the  new  England 
Conservatory,  and  Theodore  Presser,  founder 
of  the  Etude.  Mr.  Presser  has  recently  shown 
his  regard  for  Mr.  Carter  by  founding  a schol- 
arship in  the  Conservatory  to  be  used  prefer- 
ably by  one  of  Mr.  Carter’s  pupils.  After  his 
studies  in  Leipzig  were  completed  he  was 
called  to  Oberlin  as  a teacher  of  piano,  which 
position  he  has  filled  since  with  the  exception 
of  a year’s  leave  of  absence  at  two  different 
times,  for  further  study  and  travel  in  Europe. 

These  few  facts  about  Mr.  Carter’s  long  con- 


* This  article  is  written  in  appreciation  of 
the  long  and  distinguished  service  of  Mr. 
Carter,  who  retires  in  June  as  Professor 
Emeritus. — Editor. 


nection  with  Oberlin  are  easily  enumerated, 
but  anyone  who  has  worked  side  by  side  with 
him  as  a teacher,  or  one  who  has  enjoyed  his 
instruction  as  a pupil,  will  feel  the  inade- 
quacy of  any  words  attempting  to  analyze  the 
strength  of  his  influence  as  a musician  on  the 
ideals  of  the  Conservatory,  or  the  charm  of 
his  personality  on  his  colleagues  as  a man. 
Pie  was  no  doubt  the  first  student  of  real  tal- 
ent to  enter  the  Conservatory  and  in  those 
early  days  his  talents  and  attainments  were 
of  such  a high  order  that  there  was  no  one 
with  whom  he  could  be  compared. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  first  time 
he  ever  heard  Mr.  Carter  play 
the  piano.  It  was  at  a weekly 
recital  in  the  old  chapel,  and 
the  piece  was  the  Nocturne  in 
F sharp  by  Chopin.  The  subtle 
charm  of  that  melody,  and  the 
shimmering  beauty  of  those  em- 
bellishments under  his  skillful 
fingers,  remain  to  this  day  after 
more  than  forty-three  years,  a 
vivid  and  beautiful  memory. 

In  the  class  room  Mr.  Carter 
has  that  subtle  ability  to  impart 
to  his  pupils  his  own  feeling  for 
the  nobility  and  dignity  of  good  music,  always 
the  mark  of  a great  teacher.  No  technical  de- 
tail was  ever  overlooked  that  might  affect 
the  musical  quality  of  a performance,  and 
nothing  was  ever  done  for  mere  show.  Many 
of  his  best  pupils  who  have  studied  elsewhere 
with  famous  teachers  bear  grateful  witness 
that  they  never  met  anyone  with  a loftier  re- 
gard for  the  true  and  beautiful  in  music  or 
any  teacher  who  gave  them  more  inspiring 
suggestions  as  to  its  meaning  or  interpreta- 
tion. He  has  trained  large  numbers  of  able 
pianists  who  have  filled,  or  are  now  filling, 
important  positions  in  Colleges  and  Conserva- 
tories in  all  parts  of  the  country.  An  evidence 
of  his  success  as  a teacher  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  no  less  than  seven  of  our  present 
piano  faculty  are  his  graduates.  His  rela- 
tions with  his  pupils  were  always  most  cordial 
land  friendly  and  many  are  the  delightful 
garden  parties  planned  by  him  and  Mrs.  Car- 
ter on  their  spacious  lawn,  and  many  are  the 
pupils  who  have  been  helped  by  friendly 
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counsel  and  financial  aid  over  periods  of  de- 
pression and  discouragement. 

Other  sources  of  interest  and  amusement  be- 
sides music  have  appealed  strongly  to  Mr.  Carter. 
He  has  always  been  a keen  1 tver  of  nature,  of 
pictures  and  good  literature,  and  has  a con- 
stant delight  in  the  humor  of  stories  and  good 
cartoons.  His  great  love  for  music,  flowers 
and  birds  was  no  doubt  inherited  from  his 
mother  who  all  her  life  kept  a lovely  flower- 
garden,  studied  bird-life  and  was  devoted  to 
music  in  church  and  home.  It  was  a great 
pleasure  to  see  their  mutual  interest  in  such 
things  during  his  vacation  visits  to  the  old 
home  in  Tallmadge  up  to  the  very  last  years 
of  his  mother’s  life. 

In  his  earlier  years  he  was  always  in  great 
demand  for  every  concert  of  note  and  gave  un- 


lading delight  as  a soloist  or  accompanist  in 
anything  he  did.  He  was  organist  at  the  Sec- 
ond church  for  many  years,  accompanist  for 
the  Musical  Union  and  none  of  his  intimate 
friends  will  ever  forget  the,  charm  of  his 
touch  and  the  depth  of  his  interpretations  in 
the  private  circle  of  his  own  home  or  in  the 
homes  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Carter  reaches  the  retiring  age  this 
summer  and  his  active  work  of  teaching  will 
cease  with  the  end  of  this  year  but  genera- 
tions of  students  will  come  to  Oberlin  uncon- 
sciously owing  much  to  the  inspiration  of  his 
spirit  and  his  life  and  work  will  never  cease 
to  have  an  artistic  and  refining  influence  on 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 


Former  Oberlin  Students  as  Composers 

Edward  Dickinson 


Many  who  were  connected  with  the  Conser- 
vatory in  1893  and  1894  as  teaeheis  or  stu- 
dents will  remember  a very  wide-awake  and 
original  student  named  Theodore  Stearns. 
Having  known  from  time  to  time  of  his  prog- 
ress it  was  no  great  surprise  to  me  when  he 
leaped  into  one  of  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tions among  American  composers  with  an 
opera,  performed  at  Chicago  January  13,  by 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess. This  work,  entitled  “ Snow  Bird,”  is 
called  by  the  composer  “ a lyric  episode  in 
one  act  with  a dream  ballet.”  The  text,  which 
is  of  a romantic  character,  with  the  scene  laid 
in  Tartary,  was  also  written  by  Mr.  Stearns. 
Musical  America  says  that  (he  work  was  re- 
ceived with  more  enthusiasm  than  any  of  the 
eight  or  ten  operas  by  American  composers 
given  from  time  to  time  by  the  Chicago  com- 
pany. “ Beautiful  indeed  is  the  score,”  says 
Musical  America.  “ It  abounds  in  singable 
melody,  and  the  ballet  music  is  especially 
charming.”  The  Chicago  News  (Maurice  Ro- 
senfeld)  says  that  “Snow  Bird”  is  “by  far  the 
best  American  opera  that  has  been  produced 
in  this  country  for  a long  time,”  and  that  "it 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  a genuine  American 
school  of  opera.” 

Among  the  notable  new  works  of  recent 
months  has  been  “The  Enchantment  Suite”  by 
Nathaniel  Dett.  Mr.  Dett,  who  graduated  from 
the  Conservatory  in  1908  and  who  is  director  of 


music  at  Hampton  Institute,  has  taken  high  rank 
among  American  musicians.  He  gives  especial 
attention  to  developing  the  music  of  his  race, 
and  has  been  particularly  successful  in  the 
composition  of  church  music. 

Another  graduate  of  the  Conservatory,  whose 
beautiful  compositions  have  been  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  best  judges,  is  Jesse  Ger- 
ald Tyler,  general  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
colored  schools  of  St.  Louis.  A few  months 
ago  he  was  stricken  by  a disease  which  was 
at  first  believed  to  be  fatal,  but  the  latest  re- 
ports give  reason  to  believe  he  is  out  of  danger. 

With  the  constant  broadening  and  deepening 
of  the  training  in  the  Conservatory,  composers 
as  well  as  performers  and  teachers  will  doubt- 
less appear  from  our  pupils’  ranks  in  increas- 
ing numbers.  Besides  those  already  men- 
tioned we  have  such  notable  names  as  those 
of  George  W.  Andrews,  John  Prindle  Scott,  and 
Faith  Helen  Rogers.  With  the  sudden  death 
of  Miss  Rogers  in  1918,  while  on  her  way  to 
France  to  engage  in  relief  work,  Oberlin  lost 
not  only  a fine  pianist,  but  also  one  whose 
beautiful  songs  revealed  a talent  of  unique 
quality. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  than  a concert  of  works  by  former 
Oberlin  students.  The  program  would  not 
only  be  a delight  to  all  music  lovers,  but  to 
most  it  would  be  a surprise.  Is  it  not  time 
that  such  a recognition  were  made? 
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Professor  Maurice  Kessler  (Viola  d’Amore),  assisted  by  Professor  Breckenridge  (Piano) 
and  Miss  Katryn  Brown  (Harp)  taken  at  his  lecture-recital  on  ancient  instruments. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 

ITS  NEED  OF  ORGAN  EQUIPMENT  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 
Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director 


The  Conservatory  is  over  fifty  years  old,  an 
age  which  justifies  it  in  looking  back  to  an 
infancy  of  small  beginnings,  a youth  of  steady 
and  healthy  growth,  a middle  age  of  secure  and 
proud  standing  and  a look  into  the  future  for 
still  higher  attainments  and  a wider  influence 
in  the  development  of  the  music  of  our  country. 
We  have  always  been  told  that  the  time  to 
prepare  for  age  is  in  youth  and  after  having 
passed  our  first  half  century,  it  is  none  too  soon 
to  make  .preparations  for  the  second. 

Before  speaking  of  our  needs  it  is  with  much 
more  pleasure  that  we  speak  of  our  mercies 
which  are  great.  We  have  had  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  associated  with  a college  that 
has  always  shown  a broad  and  liberal  attitude 
towards  the  value  of  music  in  a scheme  of  gen- 
eral education.  We  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop the  best  we  have  within  us  and  the 
daily  association  for  our  faculty  and  students 


with  a great  college  has  proven  to  be  an  ideal 
situation  for  the  attainment  of  that  stability 
of  character  so  often  lacking  in  young  people 
of  marked  talent. 

Our  first  great  need  was  met  when  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner  of  New  York  gave  us 
a habitation  and  a home  in  Warner  Hall.  More 
than  15  years  ago  that  building  was  outgrown 
and  we  were  able  to  build  Rice  Hall  and  prac- 
tically equip  it  out  of  our  own  earnings.  We 
now  have  a superb  plant  fully  equipped  for  our 
present  needs  but  in  the  near  future  some 
further  enlargements  will  be  necessary. 

The  organ  department  is  at  present  the  most 
crowded.  We  have  the  use  of  some  28  organs 
and  the  services  of  four  teachers  giving  prac- 
tically all  their  time  to  organ  teaching.  Some 
years  ago  the  Royal  Academy  of  London  with 
60  pupils  boasted  of  being  the  largest  organ 
school  in  the  world.  We  can  more  than  double 
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that  number  at  present  and  with  better  equip- 
ment could  go  much  beyond  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  services  the  Conservatory  renders  to 
the  country  is  in  thoroughly  training  organists 
and  choir  leaders  for  our  churches.  The  de- 
mand is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  A min- 
ister of  a large  church  in  a neighboring  city 
said  he  was  looking  for  a "minister  of  music” 
who  could  make  of  his  church  a “singing 
church.”  After  looking  for  some  time  he 
chose  an  Oberlin  graduate  who  had  the  train- 
ing necessary.  Many  of  our  students  are  do- 
ing such  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country  but 
more  young  men  with  taste  and  talent  for 
such  positions  should  be  induced  to  prepare 
for  this  service.  Oberlin  with  its  high  ideals 
of  church  music  and  its  superb  organ  and 
theory  departments  of  instruction  should  be 
the  place  ideal  for  such  preparation. 

We  need  a smaller  building  to  accommodate 
all  teaching  and  practice  organs  except  those 
in  the  Chapel  and  Warner  Concert  Hall.  Many 
of  our  practice  organs  are  undesirably  placed 
in  the  basement  of  Warner  Hall  which  was 
never  intended  for  such  use  but  which  neces- 
sity for  space  has  compelled  us  to  use.  Such 
a building  might  stand  just  north  of  Warner 
Hall  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  Admin- 
istration Building  stands  to  the  Chapel.  Mr. 
Cass  Gilbert  has  already  suggested  that  loca- 
tion for  such  a building. 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  can  no  longer  re- 
gard itself  as  strictly  an  elementary  school  as 
it  did  in  its  beginning.  The  enormous  stride 
musical  education  has  made  in  our  country  is 
sending  us  pupils  of  no  mean  preparation  for 
advanced  and  professional  training  and  we 
have  a faculty  capable  of  developing  artists 
and  teachers  of  the  highest  artistic  standing 
without  that  long  foreign  training  once  thought 
to  be  so  necessary  to  a finished  education. 

Our  greatest  need  is  some  form  of  endow- 
ment to  provide  scholarships  for  talented  pu- 
pils and  other  forms  of  benevolent  enlarge- 
ment so  necessary  in  an  art  school.  College 
students  pay  only  a small  part  of  the  expense 
of  an  education,  while  a music  student  must 
be  charged  for  his  education  with  an  eye 
single  to  making  ends  meet  in  the  budget. 
No  music  school  can  give  its  best  under  such 
conditions  and  many  of  the  most  talented  will 
not  be  able  to  give  the  time  and  money  for  a 
thorough  course  of  study  without  the  aid  that 
such  endowment  would  provide. 

One  who  has  observed  the  training  given  in 


our  public  schools  all  over  this  country  has 
said  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  such  great  advantages  been  freely  offered 
as  are  now  given  in  our  public  schools  for  the 
cultivation  of  music.  The  resulting  harvest 
of  talent  and  love  for  music  will  tax  our  con- 
servatories and  schools  of  music  to  their  limit 
to  provide  advanced  training  in  all  lines  of 
musical  activities.  Our  great  orchestras  are 
already  looking  to  American  trained  players 
to  fill  their  ranks,  and  the  enormous  number 
of  public  school  music  teachers,  organists  and 
singers  in  our  churches,  artists  and  teachers 
of  all  sorts  have  a right  to  look  to  American 
schools  for  that  training  which  we  all  feel 
can  now  be  best  secured  in  the  schools  of  our 
own  country. 


WHERE  THEY  ARE  NOW 

Public  School  Music 


) 


Thirteen  of  the  seventy-seven  directors  of  Public 
School  Music  are  listed  below: 


Mrs.  Lulu  Guiney  Manhood,  P.S.M.  'is 

Assistant  supervisor  of  music  in  Summit,  X.  J. 

George  10.  Hubbard,  ’-1 

Professor  of  School  Music  in  Morningside  Con- 
servatory, Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hubbard  is  building  up  a line  symphony  or- 
chestra in  the  city  itself. 

Mary  Jane  Anderson,  P.S.M. , 'IS 

Supervisor  of  music  in  a number  of  rural 
schools  in  tin1  vicinity  of  Franklin,  Ohio. 

Samuel  T.  Burns,  P.S.M..  *21 

County  supervisor  of  music,  Medina  countv. 
Ohio.  Medina  county  is  becoming  famous  for 
the  completeness  of  the  music  courses  offered 
in  its  various  towns. 

Cleva  Carson,  P.S.M.  '14 

Supervisor  of  school  music  in  Ottumwa.  Iowa. 
The  Oratorio  Society  of  Ottumwa  recently 
gave  an  unusually  fine  rendition  of  the  Mes- 
siah under  the  direction  of  Miss  Carson. 

Blossom  J.  Wilcox.  C.  '13 

Teacher  of  school  music  in  Defiance  College, 
Defiance.  Ohio. 

Bessie  K.  Kubacli.  P.S.M. '10 

School  music  supervisor  in  Wilmington.  Ohio. 

Fioise  Marsh.  P.S.M.  *20,  C '22 

Supervisor  of  music  mi  Unadilla,  X*.  V. 

Martha  Lough.  P.S.M.  '20 

Teacher  of  school  music  In  Denison  1 nivers't v 
and  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Granville. 
Ohio,  city  schools. 


5tejln  Graves.  '22 

Head  of  the  music  department  of  Kobe  ( ollcge, 
Japan. 

Jnrv  I-Telman.  P S.M.  '!(>  . 

Head  of  the  music  department  of  Fisk  1 Diver- 
sity. Xashville.  Tenn.  Tills  department  is  rab- 
idly growing  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ami 
finest  conservatories  In  the  eountrv.  Among 
Miss  I lelmnn's  assistants  a-«»  ri,,nc“  (’ex. 
C.  '0r»,  and  Marguerite  Jones.  P.S.M.  '20. 

darlon  Wood.  P.S.M.  '22 

Teacher  of  school  music  in  Erie.  1 a.  Miss 
Wood  hopes  to  return  to  Oberlin  next  year 
to  complete  her  work  In  practical  music  and 
receive  the  Mus.B.  degree. 

Jelen  Watts.  C.  '22 

Supervisor  of  school  music  In  Baker,  ore. 
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Some  Recent  Books  on  Music 

James  Husst  Hall,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music 


Not  over  a century  and  a half  ago  the  mu- 
sician merely  made  and  played  music,  and 
little  dreamt  of  the  widened  sphere  that  was  to 
come  to  his  art  and  to  its  devotees.  Books  on 
music  had  always  been  written  by  mathema- 
ticians and  philosophers ; now  the  authors  are 
almost  always  musicians.  How  recent  and 
rapid  this  growth  of  musical  literature  has 
been,  may  be  realized  from  a conservative  es- 
timate that  would  place  the  birth  years  of 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  books  on  music  within 
the  past  half  century.  In  suggesting  a few  of 
the  most  interesting  recent  additions  for  the 
Oberlin  alumni,  some  of  whom  are  professional 
musicians  and  others  music  lovers,  I am  re- 
minded of  the  preface  to  “An  Unwritten  Diary” 
by  Charlesl  Villiers  Stanford.  The  author 
tells  how  von  Biilow  was  once  so  annoyed  by 
the  whisperings  of  some  ladies  during  an  or- 
chestra rehearsal  that  he  turned  around  and 
said.  “Ladies,  we  are  not  here  to  save  the 
capital,  but  to  make  music.”  Stanford  con- 
tinues: “I  fear  that  the  contents  of  this  book 
may  suggest  a tendency  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  directions  to  my  readers,  according  to 
the  spirit  in  which  they  open  its  pages.  Those 
that  look  for  music  may  happen  upon  the 
cackling,  those  that  affect  the  cackling  may  be 
bored  by  the  music.  My  main  hope  is  that 
there  may  be  some  that  like  both ; my  chief 
dread  that  there  are  others  who  like  neither.” 

May  I first  suggest  a few  books  that  will 
interest  both  the  musician  and  the  friend  of 
music  who,  perhaps,  is  most  interested  in  the 
gossip  about  the  art  and  the  artists. 

For  the  general  reader  there  is  no  author 
who  can  write  about  music  so  interestingly  as 
the  late  James  Gibbons  Huneker.  He  carries 
you  as  on  the  magic  carpet  of  old  and  points 
out  a thousand  a’luring  byways.  His  “Be- 
douins” and  “Variations”  are  series  of  short, 
entertaining  criticisms,  centering  in  music 
but  encircling  the  Seven  Arts. 

The  last  chapter  in  “Variations”  is  a tribute 
to  Caruso,  which  brings  to  mind  several  books 
about  this  artist  that  have  appeared  since  his 
death;  the  story  is  most  interestingly  told  by 
word  and  picture  in  “Enrico  Caruso”  by  Pierre 
V.  R.  Key.  In  "My  Life”  Emma  Calve  pic- 
tures naively  her  career;  one  comes  from  the 
book  with  a deeper  respect  for  this  sincere 


artist.  Recent  years  have  added  a number  of 
notable  '‘Recollections, ” revealing  the  person- 
ality of  the  artist  indirectly  through  his  rela- 
tions to  his  art  and  to  contemporary  artists. 
Sir  George  Henschel’s  “Musings  and  Mem- 
ories,” David  Bispham’s  “Recollections  of  a 
Quaker  Singer,”  and  “John  McCormack,  His 
Own  Story,”  have,  I believe,  the  most  general 
appeal.  Henschel,  in  a happy  style,  skips 
about  the  Continent  and  America,  calling  up 
delightful  reminiscences  of  Brahms,  Jenny 
Lind,  Rubinstein,  and  a host  of  others.  David 
Bispbam,  perhaps  our  greatest  singer,  allows 
us  to  peek  behind  the  scenes  and  satisfy  a 
healthy  curiosity  about  the  life  of  the  opera 
and  concert  singer.  The  cream  of  happenings 
in  his  arduous  life,  spent  among  the  greatest 
artists  of  his  day,  he  here  recorded  with  the 
interest  of  his  audience  ever  in  mind.  John 
McCormack  is  fortunate  in  having  had  as  his 
collaborator  one  of  the  best  of  our  music 
critics,  Mr.  Key,  who,  as  a highly  adulterated 
Boswell,  has  interpreted  this  popular  idol’s 
story  in  a sparkling  style. 

Turning  from  biography  to  that  type  of 
book  which  more  specifically  aims  at  training 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  listeners,  one  finds 
“Music  and  Life,”  a group  of  studies  by 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette.  Such  sections  as 
“What  is  Music,”  “The  Opera,”  and  “The  Sym- 
phony,” will  be  found  especially  helpful.  If 
you  are  seeking  a historical  basis  for  your 
appreciation,  Walter  R.  Spalding’s  “Music,  an 
Art  and  a Language”  will  be  richly  worth 
while.  Passing  beyond  the  five  year  limit 
which  I arbitrarily  set,  may  I suggest  one  of 
the  very  best  books  for  training  the  listener, 
“The  Education  of  a Music  Lover,”  by  Edward 
Dickinson.  Most  of  you  are  already  familiar 
with  this  stimulating  book,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
many  readings. 

Performers,  skilled  and  otherwise,  will  find 
pleasure  in  Maertens  “Violin  Mastery.”  This 
interesting  and  suggestive  collection  of  inter- 
views with  the  foremost  violinists  adds  to  a 
series  begun  earlier  with  Brewer’s  “Vocal 
Mastery”  and  “Piano  Mastery.” 

Among  recent  volumes  of  criticism,  not  too 
technical  for  the  enthusiastic  music  lover,  is 
Paul  Rosenfeld’s  “Musical  Portraits,”  brilliant 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Edith  Usry,  ’ll,  Mus.B.,  '12 

Nathan  Mack,  ’15 


Among  college  students  only  20  per  cent 
graduate  each  year  and  of  those  registered  in 
the  Conservatory  only  five  per  cent.  To  grad- 
uate from  both  is  thus  a distinction  in  itself, 
won  sometimes  by  a touch  of  genius,  but  more 
often  by  a combination  of  intelligence  and 
persistence  which  forms  the  highest  type  of 
character  and  insures  the  success  of  honest 
and  significant  leadership. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Usry 
graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  1911  and 
received  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  from  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in 
1912.  In  the  same  year 
she  was  made  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists. 

In  the  fall  of  1912,  Miss 
Usry  became  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Ees  Moines  University, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  has 
continued  there  since, 
with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1915-16,  which  was 
spent  on  the  faculty  at 
Drake  University.  Her 
curriculum  work  has  included  the  teaching  of 
piano,  organ,  and  theory. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Des  Moines  Uni- 
versity has  made  rapid  strides  forward.  The 
students  now  attracted  there  are  doing  work  of 
much  higher  grade  than  were  those  of  ten 
years  back.  To  the  advance  in  the  whole  in- 
stitution, Miss  Usry  has  made  a great  contri- 
bution through  her  work  in  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  Chancellor  has  depended  on  her 
judgment  and  has  felt  entire  confidence  in  her 
estimate  of  professional  ability.  Her  help  in 
musical  undertakings  of  the  University  is  much 
sought  for. 

At  the  same  time  that  Miss  Usry  has  in- 
sisted that  her  own  high  standards  of  work 
should  be  maintained  in  her  classes,  she  has 
had  the  highest  respect  and  most  sincere 


friendship  from  her  students.  The  girls  in 
the  Music  Department  feel  that  she  looks  at 
problems  from  the  student’s  point  of  view  and 
that  she  has  never  lost  her  ability  to  be  one 
with  them.  She  has  counted  on  the  sincerity 
and  honor  of  her  students  and  they  have  re- 
sponded to  her  trust.  Girls  have  been  known 
to  say  that  they  might  do  slovenly  work  in 
other  classes,  but  that  they 
could  not  in  hers. 

Aside  from  the  work  at 
Des  Moines  University, 
Miss  Usry’s  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  musical 
life  of  her  city  has  been 
that  made  as  organist  at 
Plymouth  Congregational 
church.  Here,  in  the 
words  of  the  Church  As- 
sistant, she  has  given 
service  in  a way  that  very 
few  church  organists  do. 
To  her  playing  is  due 
much  of  the  spirit  of  wor- 
ship present  in  the  church. 
She  is  generous  in  giving 
time  to  extra  things  and 
one  hears  of  instances 
when  she  has  refused  to 
cash  checks  sent  to  her  in 
payment  of  her  services 
at  funerals,  when  many  church  organists 
would  have  received  the  money  without  any 
thought  of  doing  otherwise. 

Edith  Usry’s  great  loyalty  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege finds  vigorous  expression  in  spite  of  her 
heavy  schedule  of  regular  work.  She  is  al- 
ways ready  to  help  wherever  she  can,  in  the 
activities  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. The  same  loyalty  to  Oberlin  led  her 
to  ask  to  her  home,  the  entire  group  of  nineteen 
or  twenty  people  who  were  in  Des  Moines  for 
the  District  Conference  in  March,  and  to  en- 
tertain them  in  royal  fashion. 

Miss  Usry  is  upholding  the  traditions  of 
Oberlin  College  and  is  making  a great  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  her  city  and  state. 
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H.  Augustine  Smith,  Cons.  ’99-’01 


That  H.  Augustine  Smith  is  today  the  lead- 
ing director  of  religious  music  and  pageantry 
in  the  United  States,  few  would  dispute. 
Wherever  a whole  city  or  a nation-wide  or- 
ganization attempts  to  express  itself  in  drama 
and  song,  there  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  as 
director,  his  small  but  inspiring  figure  radi- 
ating assurance  and  bringing  harmony. 

After  graduating  from  Northwestern  College 
at  Naperville,  111.,  Mr.  Smith  came  to  Oberlin 
for  his  musical  training.  From  1901  to  1917 
he  was  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hymnology 
and  Church  Music  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary, for  the  last  four 
years  in  conjunction  with 
the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1917  he  was 
called  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Church  Worship, 

Music,  Hymnody  and  Pa- 
geantry in  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  last  year  was 
made  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Religion  and  Social 
Service.  Boston  Univer- 
sity is  leading  the  way 
to  a real  appreciation  of 
music  and  fine  arts  in  re- 
ligious worship  and  com- 
munity participation  in  its 
Department  of  Religious  Education  and  Sof 
cial  Service.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Survey  of  Community  Music, 
Pageantry  and  Art  appointed  by  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement. 

Professor  Smith  has  done  significant  work  as 
the  co-editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Hymnal 
and  of  the  Boy  Scout  Song  Book  and  as  the 
editor  of  the  Hymnal  for  American  Youth, 
which  is  now  widely  used,  and  of  a new  Cen- 
tury Hymnal  just  being  published  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company.  He  is  the  author  of  a num- 
ber of  pageants  including  The  City  Beautiful, 
The  Rights  of  the  Child,  and  Armenia’s  Call 
to  America. 

His  experience  in  choral  work  includes  six- 
teen years  as  the  Director  of  Music  and  tenor 
soloists  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Chicago  and  as  Director  of  Music  for  the  fol- 
lowing great  gatherings:  World's  Christian  En- 


deavor Convention  in  Chicago,  1915;  World’s 
Sunday  School  Convention  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
1920;  International  Congregational  Council  in 
Boston,  1920.  He  was  pageant  master  for  the 
Methodist  Centenary  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
June  and  July,  1919,  and  for  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  1920.  He 
is  in  constant  demand  throughout  the  country 
for  choral  work  and  pageant  direction  and 
teaching.  While  in  Chicago  Professor  Smith 
was  noted  throughout  the  West  for  his  pre- 
sentation of  festivals 
and  pageants,  sometimes 
bringing  together  as  many 
as  five  vested  choirs  for 
the  presentation  of  special 
oratorios. 

Recently  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  Musical  Director  at 
Chautauqua,  where  he 
has  managed  extensive 
summer  programs  of 
choral  and  orchestral 
music.  In  his  depart- 
ment are  registered  year- 
ly at  least  five  hundred 
students.  During  recent 
summers  he  has  produced 
dramatized  versions  of 
the  Elijah,  Parker’s  Com- 
memoration Ode,  and 
Lehmann’s  Persian  Gar- 
den. Probably  the  great- 
est production  was  of  his  own  pageant,  The 
Light  of  the  World,  which  had  previously  been 
given  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

No  account  of  Mr.  Smith’s  career,  however, 
would  be  complete  without  some  picture  of 
his  winning  personality,  his  personal  charm. 
But  this  quality  is  too  individual  and  imma- 
terial to  be  caught  in  words  of  my  awkward 
choosing.  Perhaps  the  sketch  had  better  be 
left  as  it  is — incomplete.  The  rest  you  will 
have  to  learn  for  yourselves  when  next  you 
have  a chance  to  meet  the  man  who  can  call 
forth  the  hearty  harmony  of  a thousand  happy 
people  singing  the  happy  songs  of  common 
aspiration. 


’20 — Alberta  M.  Patterson  was  married  on 
January  8 at  Ben  Avon,  Pa.,  to  Mr.  Harold  D. 
Kelley.  They  are  now  at  home  at  3530  Gerber 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  School,  Primary  Department 

Raymond  Moyer,  ’22 


The  primary  division  of  our  work  now  boasts 
a well-established  school,  and  consists  of  a 
kindergarten,  a lower  primary,  and  a higher 
primary  school.  The  large  number  of  gov- 
ernment primary  schools  in  this  province  to- 
day makes  our  school  far  from  unique.  It 
stands,  however,  a kind  of  model  for  schools 
of  its  kind  and  an  excellent  feeder  of  good 
material  into  the  academy. 

It  will  be  just  nineteen  years  this  summer 
when  the  first  missionaries  came  to  Shansi 
to  revive  the  work  destroyed  by  the  Boxers. 
The  boys’  educational  work  was  started  in 
1904  by  Mr.  Paul  L.  Corbin,  O.  T.,  ’03.  When 
three  years  later  Mr.  K’ung  returned  and  took 
over  this  feature  of  the  work,  a full  primary 
school  had  been  developed.  The  growing  work 
demanded  larger  space  and  the  work  was  then 
moved  to  its  present  location  in  a set  of  build- 
ings outside  of  the  Flower  Garden.  The  grade 
of  work  was  then  improved  and  the  number 
of  students  increased.  But  it  was  only  when 
this  work  was  taken  over  three  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Warner,  O.  T.-ex-’15,  and  a good 
deal  of  well-directed  thought  and  energy  put 
into  it,  that  the  school  was  brought  to  its 
present  standing  in  the  grade  of  work  done 
and  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  students. 

The  kindergarten  of  one  year’s  work,  and 
the  lower  primary  of  four  years’  work,  con- 
sist, at  present,  largely  of  students  from  the 
village,  a suburb  of  Taiku,  in  which  they  are 
located.  In  these  divisions,  there  are  both 
boys  and  girls,  our  one  experiment  in  co-edu- 
cation; in  number,  sixty -two.  Instruction  to 
these  is  now  being  given  without  charge  as  a 
kind  of  free-will  offering  to  the  village  which 
we  live  in.  The  Shansi  Alumni,  interested  in 
this  work,  are  now  supporting  a good  share  of 
the  kindergarten. 

The  higher  primary  division,  of  three  years’ 
work,  consists  mostly  of  boarding  students, 
who  have  come  not  only  from  the  Taiku  dis- 
trict but  from  all  parts  of  the  province  after 
completing  the  lower  primary  work  in  their 
own  village  schools.  Some  come  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  province  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  away,  and  must  spend  days  of  hard 
travelling  on  a cart  or  mule’s  back  in  getting 
here.  Three,  even,  come  from  a province  other 


than  Shansi.  Some  are  getting  their  educa- 
tion late  and  are  as  old  as  twenty-two  years. 
In  number  there  are  seventy-one  in  this  di- 
vision. 

These  students  are  located,  not  all  in  a 
single  building  but  in  a number  of  small  in- 
dividual buildings  according  to  the  Chinese 
style.  Besides  enough  dormitory  space  to  take 
care  of  the  seventy  boarding  students,  there 
are  four  classrooms,  an  assembly  room,  and  a 
dining  hall.  Six  full  time  and  four  part  time 
teachers  look  after  the  instruction.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  all  but  four  of  these  are 
graduates  of  one  of  the  Oberlin  schools,  and 
most  of  them,  too,  graduates  of  the  best  grade. 

The  task  of  mastering  the  reading  and 
writing  of  their  language  seems  sufficiently 
great  to  warrant  an  extra  year  of  work  in  their 
curriculum  above  that  usually  necessary  for 
college  entrance.  The  first  year  only  about 
two  hundred  characters  are  learned,  but  be- 
fore they  leave  the  primary  school  they  are 
able  to  read  and  write  about  two  thousand. 
The  other  subjects  of  study  are  much  like 
those  at  home  except  that  in  addition,  certain 
courses  in  Bible  are  given  from  the  first  year, 
and  a foreign  language,  English,  in  the  last. 
Also,  because  a Chinese  boy  comes  not  natur- 
ally equipped  with  a great  variety  of  games, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise  itself,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  games  and  outdoor  recreation  are 
required  of  all  three  times  a week. 

The  extra-curriculum  activities  are  naturally 
not  very  extensive.  Now  and  then  the  boys 
give  plays,  and  in  the  acting  of  these  they 
are  adepts.  Few  American  boys  I have  known 
are  able  to  act  the  parts  as  naturally  and  as 
easily  as  these  boys  do.  An  organized  liter- 
ary society  meets  regularly  every  week.  A 
drum  and  bugle  corps,  which  leads  the  pro- 
cession of  boys  on  special  occasions  and  every 
Sunday  to  church,  is  active  and  well  trained. 

In  one’s  thought  of  the  Oberlin  work  in 
Shansi  perhaps  the  Academy  and  Junior  col- 
lege suggest  themselves.  A picture,  however, 
of  the  actual  work  which  is  being  done  is  cer- 
tainly not  complete  without  this,  the  primary 
work  with  its  group  of  fine  boys,  included  in 
it. 
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Mark  Freeman,  ’11,  and  Three  of  His  Children  in  a Setting  of  Sumatran  Local  Color 


A Letter  from  Sumatra 

Mark  Freeman  and  Gwen  Jones  Freeman,  ’ll 


Just  off  hand,  how  many  of  the  Oberlin 
alumni  know  just  where  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Banka,  Billiton  and  Java — our  group  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies — are?  I confess  that  before 
I came  to  live  here  “The  Wild  Man  of  Borneo” 
and  "Java  Tea”  were  about  all  I had  heard 
about  regarding  this  part  of  the  world.  But 
now,  after  eight  years  and  more  of  being  part 
of  the  population  of  these  same  Islands,  we 
have  become  very  familiar  with  them  and  they 
lie  deeply  on  our  hearts. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  under 
which  we  work,  is  the  only  American  Mission 
at  work  in  the  Indies,  though  the  Dutch 
Church  as  well  as  the  German  Rhennish  Mis- 
sion have  stations  scattered  throughout  the 
Islands. 

Sumatra,  the  Island  that  we  call  "Home”  at 
present,  is  really  a very  interesting  place.  It 
is  not  so  small  either.  It  is  over  1100  miles 
long  and  some  200  miles  wide  and  in  area  is 
about  three  times  as  large  as  the  State  of 
New  York.  Much  of  it  is  very  wild  and  still 
infested  with  tigers  and  elephants. 

Palembang,  the  city  in  which  we  live,  is  a 


very  old  place,  dating  way  back  to  even  before 
the  Portuguese  held  these  Islands,  when  the 
people  from  India,  across  the  way,  evidently 
held  sway  here.  The  Mohammedan  power 
founded  its  capital  here  many  hundreds  of 
years  ago  and  it  still  is  perhaps  the  most 
thoroughly  Mohammedan  city  of  the  Indies. 

Of  the  83,000  population  of  this  city,  70,000 
are  Malays  and  practically  all  Malays  are 
staunch  Mohammedans.  There  are  perhaps 
2,000  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  soldiers  from 
the  islands  of  Manaro  and  Amboon.  The  rest 
of  the  population  is  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
are  of  two  types:  the  merchants,  who  come 
for  trading  purposes  alone  and  so  are  con- 
stantly shifting,  and  the  immigrants  that  have 
left  China  to  try  and  better  their  condition 
and  so  have  stayed,  bought  homes,  and  raised 
families.  The  latter  class  have  forgotten  their 
mother  tongue  and  use  only  the  Malay.  Also 
they  have  adopted  the  Malay  dress  as  well 
as  many  of  the  customs  and  superstitions  of 
the  Malay  race. 

Our  Mission  work  has  been  mostly  among 
these  two  types  of  Chinese  because  they  are 
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so  eager,  so  responsive,  so  ready  to  take  and 
use  all  one  can  give,  while  the  Mohammedans 
have  been  so  hostile  to  anything  Christian. 
But  now  we  are  reaching  out  to  the  Moham- 
medans and  are  beginning  to  feel  a distinct 
loosening  of  their  distrust. 

When  we  came  here  three  years  ago  we 
found  the  Mission  English  school  on  its  last 
legs,  so  to  speak.  Thirty  to  thirty-five  Chinese 
boys  sometimes  attended,  sometimes  not.  Our 
question  was  whether  to  kill  the  school  at 
once  and  give  all  our  time  to  evangelistic 
work  or  to  try  to  revive  the  school,  a far 
harder  thing  than  starting  a new  one.  We 
decided  to  stick  by  the  school  and  through 
the  school  to  reach  the  lives  about  us.  The 
work  has  been  hard  and  unremitting,  and, 
since  the  school  is  self-supporting  from  fees, 
Mr.  Freeman  has  had  to  take  the  place  of 
three  teachers  much  of  the  time.  But  we  feel 
that  it  has  paid,  for  now  we  have  200  boys 
and  girls — an  eager,  happy  bunch.  We  have 
the  seven  standard  grades  that  are  required 
before  a high  school  course,  and  five  native 
teachers,  all  but  one  trained  in  our  own  school. 
Mr.  Freeman  still  teaches  the  upper  classes — 
five  hours  of  the  hardest  kind  of  teaching  each 
day. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  almost  one- 
half  of  the  200  school  children  are  Mohamme- 
dans. They  come  even  though  it  is  well 
known  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  get  the 
straightest  kind  of  Christian  talks  in  the 
morning  chapel  and  that  Dr.  Bosworth’s 
“Studies  of  Jesus’’  is  one  of  the  text  books 
used  in  the  seventh  standard.  The  many 
young  men,  both  Chinese  and  Malay,  that 
have  taken  their  stand  for  Christ  testify  that 
some  of  the  ideals  we  are  striving  to  plant 
have  taken  root. 


SOME  RECENT  BOOKS  ON  MUSIC 
(Concluded  from  page  11) 
and  penetrating  studies  of  more  recent  master 
musicians.  In  a style  somewhat  similar  to 
Huneker’s  is  “A  Musical  Motley”  by  the  most 
discerning  English  critic,  Ernest  Newman. 

Of  especial  appeal  to  the  professional  mu- 
sician are  the  following:  Audsley,  “The  Organ 
of  the  20th  Century”;  Auer,  “The  Violin  as  I 
teach  it";  Jonas,  “Master  School  for  Pian- 
ists"; Marafioti,  “Caruso’s  Method  of  Voice 
Production”;  Heacox,  “Harmony  for  the  Eye, 
Ear  and  Keyboard  (1st  year)”;  Thayer,  “Life 
of  Beethoven  (3  volumes)”;  Pratt,  "American 
Supplement  to  Grove’s  Dictionary.” 


MISS  M.  ELLA  MANLEY 

In  the  death  of  Miss  M.  Ella  Manley  at  the 
home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  MacLennan  in 
Oberlin,  Monday,  April  second,  there  passed 
from  the  great  family  of  Oberlin’s  former  stu- 
dents and  friends  one  who  was  widely  known 
and  deeply  loved. 

When  we  recall  that  as  a student  herself  in 
the  Conservatory  she  helped  her  mother  to 
make  their  home  a true  home  in  the  finest 
sense,  for  the  students  with  whom  they  shared 
it;  and  that  after  her  mother’s  death  she  be- 
came matron  of  Stewart  Hall,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  Lord  Cottage  was  built,  when 
she  became  its  first  matron;  that  after  an  ex- 
tended term  of  years  there  she  became  head 
of  a large  private  boarding  house,  it  will  be 
seen  that  her  life  abounded  in  opportunities 
for  friendliness  and  service  of  others;  and  no 
one  who  knew  her  during  those  active  years 
has  to  be  told  with  what  a fine  spirit  she  rose 
to  these  opportunities. 

Miss  Manley  seemed,  indeed,  ideally  fitted 
to  be  head  of  a college  house,  and  through 
all  her  long  years  of  service  in  this  relation 
she  truly  magnified  her  office.  Capable,  ef- 
ficient, and  (to  quote  Dr.  Bosworth's  ex- 
pressive phrase  used  at  the  funeral  service) 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  “friend-making 
power” — a fact  most  touchingly  attested  by 
the  letters  and  other  tokens  of  appreciation 
which  poured  in  upon  her  from  all  over  the 
world  during  her  last  illness,  transforming 
what  might  so  easily  have  been  months  of 
weariness  and  discouragement  into  an  experi- 
ence rich  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of 
her  friends;  possessed,  too,  of  a rare  spirit  of 
unselfishness  which  made  her  life  from  its 
earliest  to  its  latest  years  seem  one  contin- 
uous act  of  service  to  those  about  her;  dom- 
inated, her  life  long,  by  deep  religious  con- 
victions, yet  here,  too,  showing  that  invariable 
simplicity  and  sincerity  so  fundamentally 
characteristic  of  her  nature,  she  lived  a life 
singularly  filled  with  all  that  makes  for  the 
truest  living,  a life  of  far-reaching  influence. 

W.  T.  Uptox. 


’20 — Forrester  Raine  is  taking  a medical 
course  in  Boston.  His  address  is  25  Worces- 
ter Street. 

’20— Lois  Williams  is  doing  research  work 
for  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company  in  New  York 
City.  Her  address  is  262  W.  95th  St.,  New 
York  City. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


1 


Faculty 

Some  Faculty  Appointments 

PRESIDENT  KING 
April  25— Chicago 
28— Omaha 
30 — Denver 

May  2— Salt  Lake  City 
4-10 — Los  Angeles 
11— San  Francisco 
14 — Portland 

1G-20—  Seattle 
21— Spokane 

IAN  C.  HANNAH 

April  15 — East  Cleveland  Congregational  Church, 
Sermon  for  Near  East  Relief. 

April  16— Address  to  Women's  Clubs  at  Wellington, 
American  Foreign  Policy. 

PROFESSOR  GRAHAM 

May  4— Address  at  Annual  Dinner,  Presbyterian 
Union,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

May  G—  Sermon,  Andrew  Presbyterian  Church, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

May  14— Toledo  Congregational  Association  at  Wan- 
seon,  Ohio. 

May  20— Baccalaureate  Sermon.  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  Oberlin. 

May  25— Commencement  Address,  High  School, 

Parma,  Ohio. 

May  28— Commencement  Address,  Youngstown  Hos- 
pital Association,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

May  30— Decoration  Day  Address,  Oberlin  and  Well- 
ington. 

June  15— Commencement  Address,  Kindergarten 

Training  School,  Oberlin. 

DEAN  BOSWORTII 

Illinois  Congregational  Conference  State  Meeting  at 
Oak  Park,  111.,  May  15,  1G  and  17.  Four  ad- 
dresses. 

Luke  Geneva  Conference,  Lake  Geneva,  Wls.,  June 
15-23. 


Professor  William  T.  Upton  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  Piano  Discussion  Group  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers’  As- 
sociation held  at  Zanesville  on  April  5.  He 
lead  a paper  on  “The  Piano  Teachers’  Indis- 
pensable Teaching  Material.” 

A book  by  Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  en- 
titled “The  Good  News  of  God-in-Life”  is  now 
being  printed  in  Tokyo.  It  was  translated  into 
the  Japanese  language  last  year  by  Tadao  Ku- 
nitomo,  now  a student  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology.  The  book  was  first  published  in 


New  York  under  the  title,  "Finding  the  Com- 
rade-God,” and  was  widely  used  in  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  armies  overseas  the  last 
year  of  the  war. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  forty-fifth  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  Hot  Springs 
from  April  23  to  28. 

During  the  spring  vacation  Professor  Holmes 
and  Professor  Chapin  attended  the  meeting  of 
1500  chemists  at  Yale  in  honor  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  Yale’s  new  $2,000,000  laboratory.  Dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Holland,  France,  Sweden,  Italy  and  Can- 
ada brought  congratulations  from  foreign  chem- 
ists. Professor  Holmes  and  Professor  Chapin 
each  read  two  papers  at  the  convention.  Pro- 
fessor Holmes  was  elected,  for  the  fifth  year, 
chairman  of  the  National  Research  Council’s 
Committee  on  Colloids.  He  is  at  present  pre- 
paring a colloid  bibliography  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan  has  an  article  on 
Religion  and  Anthropology  in  the  Journal  of 
Religion  for  November,  1922.  The  Editor's 
Note  points  out  the  theme  of  the  paper: 

“ The  future  form  of  religion  would  appear  to 
depend  upon  whether  man  masters  his  envi- 
ronment and  dedicates  his  powers  to  worthy 
social  ends  or  whether  man's  environment  mas- 
ters him  and  extinguishes  creative  impulse 
toward  human  uplift.” 

On  April  18  Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  as- 
sisted by  a student  quartet,  gave  a lecture- 
recital  on  “French  Songs”  before  the  Maison 
Francaise  in  Cleveland.  A similar  program 
was  given  before  the  French  Club  of  Akron 
University  on  April  21.  On  April  5,  while  at- 
tending the  sessions  of  the  Educational  Con- 
ference in  Columbus,  Professor  Jameson  lec- 
tured before  the  Alliance  Francaise  on  “Child- 
hood in  Victor  Hugo’s  Poetry.” 

At  the  Ohio  State  University  Educational 
Conference,  held  in  Columbus  April  5-7,  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Miller  spoke  before  the  Latin 
sectional  meeting  on  “Objectives  in  Secondary 
Education.”  Professors  Cony  Sturgis  and  W. 
L.  Carr  led  round  table  discussions  in  their 
departments.  Professors  R.  P.  Jameson  and 
H.  H.  Thornton  were  also  in  attendance. 
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Musical  Interests 

K.  R.  u„  ’25 

THE  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS’  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Music 
Supervisors’  National  Conference  was  held  in 
Cleveland  April  9-13.  This  organization  con- 
tains the  most  progressive  and  wideawake  mu- 
sicians of  America,  who  are  doing  things  in 
music  education  in  the  public  schools.  This 
conference  was  attended  by  soma  1,600  super- 
visors representing  every  state  in  the  union, 
and  southern  Canada.  Professor  Karl  W. 
Gehrkens,  professor  of  School  Music,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  is  the  president  of 
this  influential  organization.  The  entire  week 
was  filled  with  demonstrations,  lectures  and 
concerts  by  nationally  known  men  and  women, 
leaders  in  their  profession.  The  sessions  were 
held  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  Masonic  Hall  and 
City  Auditorium. 

So  important  was  the  conference  considered 
that  the  College  and  Conservatory  faculty 
voted  to  excuse  students  who  wished  to  at- 
tend, and  fully  one  hundred  of  the  Oberlin 
students  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

The  Oberlin  College  Men’s  Glee  Club  gave 
the  first  concert  of  the  conference  on  Monday 
evening,  and  made  a decided  “hit”  with  the 
supervisors  of  music.  This  concert  was  prob- 
ably the  most  important  concert  which  the 
club  has  given  this  year  because  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  its  audience. 

The  conference  formally  opened  Tuesday 
morning  with  a strong  and  effective  address 
by  President  Gehrkens  which  was  heard  by 
an  audience  that  filled  Convention  Hall.  In 
the  evening  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra played  a concert  complimentary  to  the 
members  of  the  conference,  followed  by  a re- 
ception tendered  by  the  musical  clubs  of 
Cleveland. 

Among  the  most  important  events  on  Wed- 
nesday was  an  address  by  Professor  Edward 
Dickinson  of  Oberlin  College  on  the  subject 
“The  Spirit  of  Music.”  In  the  evening  the 
conference  members  gave  their  own  annual 
concert  in  Masonic  Hall  consisting  of  an  or- 
chestra with  complete  symphonic  instrumenta- 
tion recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  supervisors 
conducted  by  Professor  Osbourne  McConathy, 
Northwestern  University,  and  a chorus  of  500 
members  under  the  direction  of  Professor 


Otto  Meissner  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The 
fact  that  only  four  one  hour  rehearsals  were 
held  made  the  concert  a distinct  achievement. 

Thursday  and  Friday  were  given  over  to  sec- 
tional meetings  in  which  Oberlin  was  well 
represented.  Professor  Arthur  E.  Heacox, 
chairman  of  the  Theory  section,  gave  a talk 
on  High  School  Harmony,  Professor  Frederick 
gave  a practical  demonstration  in  tuning  an 
orchestra,  and  Professor  Don  Morrison  gave  a 
violin  class  demonstration  with  a group  of 
Oberlin  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  program  following  the  annual  ban- 
quet Thursday  evening  Miss  Virginia  Gehrkens 
delighted  the  conference  members  with  two 
well  played  solos  for  the  violin. 

Other  members  of  the  Conservatory  faculty 
attending  the  conference  during  the  week 
were  Director  Morrison,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
James  Hall,  Miss  Gladys  Moore,  Mrs.  Bertha 
M.  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Schoeffel  Morrison. 


The  Music  Festival  of  Cornell  College, 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  celebrates  this  month 
its  25th  anniversary.  The  Festival  was  organ- 
ized by  Professor  Charles  PI.  Adams  of  Ober- 
lin, who  was  for  three  years  the  director  of 
that  Conservatory.  The  present  director  is 
Frank  S.  Shaw,  C.  '07,  who  has  carried  on  the 
work  with  great  success.  The  chorus  concert 
of  the  Festival  will  be  “ The  Beatitudes,”  ac- 
companied by  the  Chicago  Orchestra. 


Religious  Interests 

Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 
RELIGIOUS  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
The  Graduate  School  of  Theology  has  never 
offered  correspondence  courses  as  some  other 
seminaries  with  teachers  specially  appointed 
for  this  work  have  done.  However,  extension 
work  over  the  country  is  being  done  to  an  ex- 
tent not  generally  recognized.  A survey  of 
appointments  during  a period  of  about  a year 
and  a half  in  length  brings  some  interesting 
facts  to  light.  This  survey  has  not  included 
President  King’s  extensive  outside  work,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  of  a theologi- 
cal character  such  as  would  naturally  be  done 
by  him  as  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

During  the  period  in  question  the  Seminary 
has  been  represented  by  the  Faculty  in  lec- 
tures, addresses  and  sermons  in  fifteen  states. 
In  Ohio,  not  including  the  many  given  in 
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Oberlin  itself,  129  addresses  of  various  sorts 
have  been  given  in  churches,  high  schools, 
colleges,  chambers  of  commerce,  theatre  meet- 
ings, etc.  One  third  of  these,  about  40,  have 
been  given  in  Cleveland  where  the  Seminary 
more  and  more  makes  its  influence  felt.  As 
transportation  improves  and  Oberlin  becomes 
a suburb  of  Cleveland  this  relation  between 
the  Seminary  and  Cleveland  institutions  will 
grow  constantly  closer.  In  the  last  few 
months  ten  Cleveland  high  schools,  including 
some  eighteen  thousand  pupils,  were  talked  to 
by  one  member  of  the  Faculty  on  principles 
to  be  followed  in  choosing  a life  work.  It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  far-reaching  influence 
of  these  talks  on  such  audiences. 

The  appointment,  as  was  said,  extended  over 
fifteen  states:  Wisconsin  44,  Illinois  23,  Massa- 
chusetts 16,  Virginia  11,  New  York  11,  Mis- 
souri 6,  North  Carolina  5,  Vermont  4,  Michi- 
gan 4,  Minnesota  2,  Indiana  2,  one  each  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island.  If 
the  period  were  extended  a little  beyond  the 
year  and  a half  limit,  other  states  would  be 
included,  particularly  California,  where  a 
course  of  lectures  was  given  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Courses  in  the  summer  quarter  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  would  also  be  in- 
cluded. In  many  cases  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  given,  on  a week-end  during  the 
Seminary  year  when  week-end  absences  from 
regular  work  have  been  possible  and  on  con- 
secutive days  during  vacation  periods,  when, 
of  course,  most  of  this  work  has  to  be  done. 
Twelve  university  extension  lectures  were 
given  in  Illinois  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Twenty  lectures  were 
given  in  the  International  Sunday  School  Train- 
ing Conference  at  Lake  Geneva.  Religious  Edu- 
cation Conferences  in  various  States  have  been 
addressed. 

During  this  period  also  twenty  addresses 
have  been  given  by  members  of  the  Faculty  in 
foreign  countries:  England,  Scotland,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Canada. 

The  Seminary'  teachers  carry  full  teaching 
schedules  and  in  recent  years  have  done  their 
share  in  the  publication  of  books  and  maga- 
zine articles.  The  effect  of  this  outside  work 
is  evident  in  the  class  room.  It  insures  that 
sense  of  close  re'ationship  between  learning 
and  life  that  has  always  been  characteristic 
of  Oberlin. 


Student  Life 

Carl  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

Although  the  fickleness  of  April  weather  is 
with  us,  the  promise  of  a more  constant  May 
endows  us  with  enough  optimism  to  battle 
the  April  gusts  of  rain  and  to  resist  the  in- 
termittent touches  of  Spring  fever  inspired  by 
the  occasional  sunshiny  moments. 

All  Oberlin  is  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
tennis  courts  to  dry  and  for  the  countryside 
to  give  up  enough  of  its  moisture  so  that 
hiking,  a pleasant  memory  from  last  fall,  may 
be  resumed  on  free  Saturdays  afternoons. 
Birmingham  in  the  minds  of  many  is  but  a 
faint  memory  and  needs  to  be  renewed. 

For  the  members  of  the  class  of  1926  the 
past  month  was  the  most  joyful  of  the  few 
they  have  spent  at  Oberlin.  On  the  evening 
of  March  24,  after  all  "dates”  had  been  safely 
returned  to  the  boarding  houses,  the  men  of 
the  college  gathered  around  a big  bonfire  on 
the  campus  where  the  burning  of  the  fresh- 
men caps,  symbolized  by  the  destruction  of  a 
huge  yearling  cap,  marked  the  end  of  the 
traditional  probation  of  freshmen.  Speeches 
were  made  by  the  President  of  the  Men’s 
Senate,  Arthur  Winters,  ’23,  who  had  charge 
of  the  ceremony  and  by  Freshman  President 
Rugh  and  by  Freshman  Williams.  The  first 
year  men’s  initiation  into  the  college  followed 
a week  of  rigid  enforcement  of  the  new  "non- 
fussing” rule  for  freshmen  a week  before  the 
event.  A battle,  not  planned  by  the  Men’s 
Senate  when  it  drew'  up  the  1923  rules,  oc- 
curred w'hen  one  freshman  escorted  another, 
garbed  as  a lady,  to  a Wednesday  evening 
student  recital.  A pitched  battle  in  w'hich 
eggs  predominated  made  those  w'ho  traveled 
the  campus  next  day  w'onder  if  Oberlin  had 
established  a “short  horn”  agricultural  course 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  poultry  hus- 
bandry. 

Oberlin  life  in  a dramatic  version  wras  pre- 
sented as  imagined  by  the  authors  20  years  in 
the  future,  in  a musical  comedy  written  by 
Lewis  Horton,  ’23,  and  F.  Earl  Ward,  ’22,  whose 
completed  work  was  entitled  "Pie  Night.” 
The  plot  of  the  story  revolved  around  a cafe- 
teria w'hich  had  been  constructed  on  the  site 
of  French  Hall.  Herr  Bischoff,  thinly  dis- 
guised as  Herr  Auf  tier  Chin,  wras  one  of  the 
familiar  characters.  The  love  element  came 
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in  the  form  of  a triangle  between  a senior,  the 
head  waitress  of  the  cafeteria  and  a freshman. 
Crooks  who  ran  away  with  the  proceeds  gotten 
from  the  sale  of  the  cafeteria  meal  tickets, 
gave  the  necessary  villainous  touch  to  the  af- 
fair. The  recovery  of  the  money  was  hailed 
by  Auf  der  Chin  with  relief  and  to  show  his 
gratitude  he  declared  that  pie  would  be  served 
all  around.  The  most  tuneful  of  the  musical 
numbers  was  the  waltz  song,  “Pie  Night” 
which  is  as  good  as  any  musical  comedy  num- 
ber we  have  ever  heard.  The  money  from 
“Pie  Night”  went  to  the  Boost  Oberlin  Asso- 
ciation. 

Members  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  gave 
their  annual  performance  of  "International 
Night”  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  21.  The  entire  college  was  invited  to 
be  the  guests  of  the  foreign  organization. 
Color  predominated  and  the  brilliant  scenes 
from  the  East  combined  with  the  unusual  cos- 
tumes of  Europe  gave  to  the  whole  perform- 
ance charm.  As  the  custom  of  other  years 
has  been,  the  chapel  was  packed. 

For  the  class  of  1924  the  month  of  April 
filled  a place  on  their  social  calendar  long 
waited  for.  The  Junior  Promenade  was  given 
on  the  evening  of  April  21  in  the  Dudley  Peter 
Allen  Memorial  Art  Building.  More  than  150 
couples  were  present  for  this,  one  of  the  three 
biggest  college  dances  of  the  year.  Edward 
Zeller,  class  president,  and  Laura  Grosvenor, 
vice-president,  led  the  grand  march.  Johnson 
and  Fisher’s  orchestra  of  Cleveland  furnished 
the  music.  The  Senior  Promenade  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Art  Building  on  Saturday,  May  12. 

Professor  G.  C.  Coulton,  Litt.D.,  a Fellow  of 
St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
gave  two  lectures  in  Council  Hall  Chapel  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  March  22  and  23,  on 
the  topics,  “Five  Centuries  of  Religion”  and 
“The  Medieval  Parson  and  His  Parish,”  re- 
spectively. He  came  to  America  to  give  the 
Lowell  lectures  at  Harvard. 

The  life  story  of  the  Playhouse,  a settlement 
house  on  Cedar  avenue  in  Cleveland  was  given 
to  the  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  March  18 
by  Mrs.  Rowena  Jelliffe,  ’14,  who  with  her 
husband,  Russell  Jelliffe,  is  directing  the  work 
of  that  socializing  force  among  negroes  and 
foreigners  in  the  Woodland  avenue  district  in 
Cleveland.  Family  rehabilitation  is  one  of  the 
influences  drawn  upon  in  this  work. 

The  joint  committee  for  Social  Service  or- 
ganized some  weeks  ago  has  been  working  in 


Elyria  in  cooperation  with  Miss  Edith  Gill, 
secretary  of  the  Elyria  Settlement.  Ten  girls 
have  gone  over  and  are  conducting  classes  in 
gymnasium  work,  folk  dancing  and  cooking. 
They  have  charge  of  general  club  work  as 
volunteer  social  workers.  Two  men,  one  teach- 
ing a gym  class  once  a week  and  the  other 
carrying  on  Americanization  work  twice  a 
week  are  also  at  work  there.  In  Oberlin,  men 
are  working  in  the  night  school,  arranging 
entertainments  and  making  plans  for  a boy’s 
and  a young  men’s  club. 

Mr.  Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  ’10,  gave  a vo- 
cational talk  on  the  subject  of  real  estate 
brokerage.  More  than  40  men  gathered  in 
the  West  Room  of  the  Men’s  Building  to  hear 
Mr.  Pennington’s  talk  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  21.  Dr.  L.  H.  Trufant  of  Oberlin  out- 
lined the  medical  profession  in  a vocational 
talk  which  was  given  on  Monday  evening, 
March  26,  at  11  o’clock  in  Peters  Hall.  Dr. 
Trufant  is  a McGill  man  of  the  class  of  1907. 
He  has  had  both  army  and  civil  life  experi- 
ence. 

Films  in  the  “Better  Movie”  series  which 
are  being  shown  in  Oberlin  by  the  Dramatic 
Association  included  during  the  past  month, 
Monte  Cristo,  Robin  Hood,  Omar  The  Tent- 
maker  and  Peg  O’  My  Heart.  The  project, 
begun  a year  ago  when  the  movies  at  the 
Apollo  took  a slump,  has  proven  a financial 
success  for  the  Association  as  well  as  an 
artistic  one  from  a student  viewpoint. 

At  a meeting  of  the  German  Club  Thursday 
afternoon,  March  22,  in  Council  Hall,  German 
songs  by  Schumann,  Franz  and  Rubenstein 
were  sung  by  Karl  Metzger  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Bowman.  There  also  was  a recitation 
of  Heine’s  poems  and  a short  talk  by  club 
members  on  Heine. 

Members  of  the  mathematics  club  met  Wed- 
nesday, March  21,  in  room  39,  Peters.  Mr. 
Jameson  and  Miss  Hayes  presented  papers  on 
the  notion  of  the  so-called  live  element  in 
geometry. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  Club  showed  profes- 
sional talent  in  their  production  of  Booth 
Tarkington’s  “The  Intimate  Strangers”  in 
Warner  Flail  on  Friday  and  Saturday  eve- 
nings, March  23  and  24.  Members  of  the 
faculty  appearing  in  the  production  were 
Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Thomas  Graham,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Miller,  Professors  R.  P.  Jameson  and  H.  H. 
Thornton,  and  Miss  Daphne  Kimball. 
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Mr.  Walter  Sargent,  instructor  in  art  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  delivered  two  lectures 
on  Monday,  March  26,  on  the  subject,  "Modern 
Art”  and  “Art  Education.”  Mr.  Sargent’s  first 
lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Art  Building  and 
his  second  in  Sturges  Hall  in  the  evening. 

Easter  meetings  of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C. 
A.’s  were  addressed  by  Secretary  Skidmore 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  by  Dean  Anna  M. 
Klingenhagen  respectively.  Skidmore  likened 
life  to  a book,  the  chapters  of  which  are  being 
written  constantly  and  with  a view  to  im- 
provement. Miss  Klingenhagen  spoke  on 
"The  Easter  Hope.” 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club  gave  a concert  Tues- 
day evening,  March  20,  in  the  Lorain  high 
school  building  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lion’s 
Club.  The  proceeds  of  the  concert  went  to 
buy  equipment  for  the  playground  in  Lorain. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cercle  Francais, 
the  French  Club  ended  a successful  year  by 
presenting  a comedy,  “Hatez  Vous  Lentement.” 
Club  pins  were  presented  at  this  meeting.  A 
quartet  composed  of  Miss  Jackson,  Miss  Smith, 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mrs.  Robb  sang  “Auclair  de 
la  Luna”  and  “Ma  Normandie”  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  H.  H.  Thornton.  Miss 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Hoffman  sang  a duet  and 
Miss  Ruth  Selover  gave  a recitation  which 
was  followed  by  an  anecdote  given  by  Miss 
Willis.  The  cast  of  the  play  was  made  up  of 
Mable  Kablefelt,  Eunice  Dean,  Priscilla  Lord, 
Robert  Bossinger  and  Robert  Babione. 

Professor  William  Ernest  Hocking,  Ph.D., 
of  Harvard  University  delivered  the  Haskell 
lectures  on  April  12,  13,  16,  17,  18,  and  19  in 
the  chapel  of  Council  Hall.  The  general  theme 
of  the  lectures  was  “Christian  and  Oriental 
Thought,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Prob- 
lems of  Evil  and  the  Social  Order.”  The  The- 
ological Commencement  this  year  is  to  come 
on  May  23.  The  Commencement  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Rev.  Lynn  Harold  Hough, 
pastor  of  the  Central  M.  E.  Church  of  Detroit. 
Professor  Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theology  will  deliver  the  Baccalaure- 
ate sermon  on  Sunday  evening,  May  20,  in  the 
First  Church. 

Professor  David  M.  Robinson,  professor  of 
Archeology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  lec- 
tured in  Oberlin  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  5 and  6,  before  members  of  the  Art 
Association  on  the  subjects  “Smyrna  and  other 
cities  of  Asia  Minor”  and  “Sappho,  the  World’s 
Greatest  Love  Poet.” 

Edwin  E.  Slosson,  speaking  on  the  subject, 


“Creative  Chemistry,”  gave  the  fourth  number 
of  the  U.  L.  A.  lectures  in  Finney  Chapel  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  10.  Dr.  Slosson  re- 
lated chemistry  to  most  of  the  mechanical 
products  we  use  every  day  in  life.  His  talk 
was  an  interesting  one  in  which  he  initiated 
the  layman  into  the  mysteries  of  chemical 
science  in  a way  that  made  it  simple,  clear, 
and  wonderful. 

“Ruth,”  a sacred  cantata,  was  given  at  the 
April  8 meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  A chorus 
of  college  and  conservatory  girls,  directed  by 
Eleanor  Terry  presented  the  drama.  Natalie 
Stapleton  was  narrator  and  Marguerite  Lee 
took  the  part  of  Ruth,  Esther  Wilson  that  of 
Naomi,  and  Beatrice  Spitzer  Orpha. 

Miss  Frances  Williams,  a member  of  the 
racial  commission  which  visits  various  schools 
of  the  country  and  studies  conditions  where 
negro  and  white  students  work  together,  led 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting  on  Sunday  evening, 
April  15.  The  subject  of  the  meeting  was  “At 
the  Cabin  Door.”  Old  negro  spirituals,  many 
of  them  arranged  by  Mr.  White,  a graduate  of 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  for  Fritz  Kriesler 
were  played. 

An  amplifier  to  make  the  voice  of  the  chapel 
speaker  audible  in  every  corner  of  Finney 
Chapel  has  been  installed  experimentally  in 
Finney  Chapel  by  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany. Professor  John  Erskine  of  Columbia 
University,  delivering  the  monthly  lecture  for 
April  on  the  subject  of  Matthew  Arnold,  was 
the  first  one  to  officially  try  out  the  device. 
Preliminary  results  were  satisfying  and  other 
tests  have  proved  it  satisfactory.  The  device, 
costing  $1,200,  was  purchased  by  the  college. 

"The  Influence  of  Worker’s  Education  upon 
the  British  Labor  Party”  was  the  subject  of  a 
talk  by  Kenneth  Lindsay  before  the  Liberal 
Club  and  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
Wednesday,  April  11,  in  Peters  Hall.  Mr. 
Lindsay  came  to  America  with  the  first  de- 
bating team  which  ever  left  the  British  Isles. 
He  is  on  a three  months’  tour  of  the  United 
States  on  a Fellowship  granted  by  the  Work- 
er’s Educational  Bureau  of  England. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance 
Applications  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, April  1,  places  to  the  number  of  185 
were  assigned  to  women  of  the  class  of  1927 
out  of  256  applications  received.  Out  of  a 
total  of  140  applications  for  men,  130  have 
been  accepted  up  to  April  1,  leaving  places  to 
be  assigned,  to  45  men.  These  places  will  be 
given  out  on  the  first  come  first  served  basis 
with  certain  restrictions. 
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Fifty-Eight  Years  of  Baseball 

* Norman  Shaw,  ’26 


When  the  Oberlin  College  “Penfields”  back 
in  1S65  were  challenged  to  a baseball  game  by 
the  Forest  City  team  of  Cleveland,  and  won 
that  game  by  a score  of  67  to  28,  they  little 
realized  that  they  were  starting  at  their  school 
a game  which  would  remain  and  continue  to 
bring  in  victories  for  at  least  fifty-eight  years. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  they  were  doing,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  fifty-eight  is  but 
a beginning.  And  although  no  team  since  has 
won  by  quite  a margin  of  49  points,  according 
to  the  official  records,  that  was  not  the  last 
time  the  newspapers  chronicled  a victorious 
baseball  outfit  coming  out  of  these  Ohio  wilds. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1865  that  the  first  team 
was  organized  at  Oberlin,  and  they  took  their 
name  from  a kindly  wagon  maker  of  the  town 
who  contributed  an  outfit  of  ponderous  bats 
to  the  new  undertaking.  It  was  a heavy  hitting 
team  that  wielded  those  bats.  The  next  team 
to  represent  Oberlin  was  the  “Resolutes,”  who 
were  most  renowned  for  fielding.  There  was 
a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  securing  a field  in 
those  days,  concerning  which  we  have  the 
word  of  W.  C.  Cochran  in  this  Magazine  Feb- 
ruary, 1914.  “.  . . . the  faculty  regarded  ball 

playing  on  the  campus  as  a great  nuisance, 
but  they  were  quite  unwilling  to  have  the  boys 
get  beyond  their  supervision,  and  thought  that 
ball-playing  to  make  money  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  gentlemen  and  scholars.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  play  for  fun.” 

A few  more  figures  are  available  along  to- 
ward 1880,  when  for  three  consecutive  years 
Oberlin  never  lost  a game.  It  is  recorded  that 
Reserve  was  beaten  every  time.  The  team 
played  only  three  or  four  games  a year  at  that 
time. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  Byron  Bancroft 
Johnson,  better  known  as  “Ban”  Johnson,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  League,  was  a student 
in  the  preparatory  department  from  1880  - 82. 

It  seems  to  be  in  1886  that  the  College  took 
enough  interest  in  the  sport  to  make  an  official 
record  of  the  scores,  although  for  the  twenty 
years  previous  to  that  baseball  was  the  biggest 


* Norman  Shaw,  son  of  Archer  H.  Shaw, 
’97,  formerly  editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
succeeds  Robert  Jamieson  as  athletic  reporter. 
Mr.  Jamieson  will  be  making  history  this 
spring  as  captain  of  the  baseball  team. 


and  almost  the  only  sport  on  the  campus.  Few 
games  were  then  played,  and  in  1887  only  one. 
The  team  played  only  when  it  could  suddenly 
get  a game,  and  with  no  thought  of  advance 
schedules.  For  the  first  few  years  most  of 
the  games  were  with  colleges  out  of  the  state, 
and  colleges  which  now  number  many  thou- 
sand students  and  many  big  conference  champ- 
ionships. Michigan,  Cornell,  Illinois,  Chicago, 
and  Wisconsin  are  among  them.  But  as  these 
schools  increased  rapidly  in  size  and  gradually 
withdrew  to  a better  class,  athletically  speak- 
ing, Oberlin  concentrated  on  Ohio  colleges  to 
a greater  extent.  It  was  in  1891  that  Michigan 
won  25  to  0. 

Figures  since  1886  show  many  interesting 
points.  They  show  first  of  all  that  Oberlin 
has,  in  this  sport  as  in  all  others,  won  a big 
majority  of  her  games.  Records  since  1886 
show  326  games  in  total,  of  which  Oberlin 
won  173  and  lost  153.  This  however,  includes 
all  games  with  out  of  state  colleges,  such  as 
Michigan,  which  won  21  out  of  27.  Counting 
only  Ohio  colleges,  and  State  among  those, 
the  record  gives  Oberlin  almost  2 to  1 — with 
136  victories  and  87  defeats.  Schools  like 
Case  and  Reserve  were  usually  played  twice  a 
season,  with  the  home  team  almost  invariably 
the  winner  for  many  years.  The  number  of 
games  a season  varied  from  1,  in  1887,  to  14 
in  1889  (twelve  of  which  were  won)  and  some 
other  years. 

The  score  in  games  between  Oberlin  and 
other  Ohio  colleges  usually  gives  the  Crimson 
and  Gold  the  balance.  State  of  course  leads, 
the  games  standing  19  to  14.  Wesleyan  leads 
16  to  15;  Wooster  15  to  14,  and  Miami  3 to  2. 
In  each  case  the  difference  is  only  one  game, 
which  stands  in  constant  chance  of  being 
erased.  On  the  other  hand,  Oberlin  leads 
Reserve  in  games  since  1886  by  a total  of  22 
to  9,  and  counting  the  years  of  1880,  ’81,  and 
’82,  25  to  9.  Case  has  won  16  against  Ober- 
lin’s  34,  Kenyon  2 against  9,  Akron  1 against  6. 
Hiram  1 against  12,  and  Baldwin  Wallace  0 
against  9.  These  figures  include  only  schools 
with  whom  more  than  three  games  have  been 
played. 

Among  the  many  outsiders  Oberlin  has  met 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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THE  BASEBALL  TEAM,  CLASS  OF  1873 
Top  Row — W.  C.  Richmond,  S.  J.  Bryant,  H.  H.  Wright,  C.  J.  Baldwin 
Lower  Row — W.  S.  Ament,  Millard  Todd,  T.  B.  Jewell,  W.  R.  Wickes,  W.  V.  Rood 


Fifty  Years  Ago 

HOW  OBERLIN  WON  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  OHIO-1873 
Cyrus  G.  Baldwin,  ’73 


One  morning,  about  six  weeks  before  the 
close  of  the  baseball  season  of  1873,  Adelbert 
College,  now  Western  Reserve  University,  sent 
out  its  “Radio”  over  Ohio,  through  the  only 
available  means  at  that  time,  a great  daily 
paper  of  Cleveland.  That  same  afternoon  no- 
tice was  read  from  the  chapel  platform  that 
all  members  of  class  nines  would  meet  on  im- 
portant business  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  It 
was  at  once  decided  that  Adelbert's  challenge 
must  be  instantly  accepted.  That  challenge 
was  in  substance  that  Western  Reserve  had 
lost  no  games  and  that  unless  some  nine  should 
beat  her  before  the  season’s  close  she  would 
claim  the  championship  of  the  state. 

The  wire  was  sent  at  once.  The  next  after- 
noon found  thirty-six  men  lined  up  in  front 
of  the  backstop.  We  had  secured  the  strong- 
est thrower  in  Oberlin  to  put  the  ball  over 
the  home-base  plate.  He  wras  a colored  man 


of  the  town,  not  a student,  but  no  man  could 
see  his  balls,  much  less  catch  them  behind  the 
bat.  He  made  kindling  wood  of  the  backstop; 
but  pine  was  cheap  in  those  days.  We  all 
learned  to  hit  him  and  to  hit  him  hard.  And 
on  the  next  to  the  last  night  before  the  game 
we  made  up  our  nine  of  the  best  pitcher  and 
catcher  in  college  and  the  seven  best  batters. 

The  Hudson  boys  gave  us  a very  warm  and 
gracious  reception  the  night  before  the  game. 

The  game  itself  surprised  all  of  us,  for 
Oberlin  “found”  that  marvelous  pitcher  for  an 
average  of  three  runs  for  every  man — thirty- 
six  tallies.  Reserve  found  our  man  for  only 
six. 

I don’t  remember  any  serpentines  and  ban- 
ners; nor  feasting  and  opera  or  theater  in 
Cleveland.  I guess  there  weren’t  any  such 
doings  in  those  old  days.  We  had  no  coaches, 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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CONVENTION  OF  ALUMNI  SECRETARIES 

The  annual  convention  or  the  Association  of 
Alumni  Secretaries  was  held  in  Cleveland, 
April  12-14,  Case  and  Western  Reserve  being 
hosts.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  col- 
leges from  Stanford  to  Vermont  and  Texas  to 
Georgia  were  represented. 

The  first  day  was  allotted  to  the  Alumni 
Magazines  Associated,  an  organization  of 
fifty  alumni  magazines  having  a total  circula- 
tion of  160,000.  At  the  “clinic”  magazines 
were  rated  according  to  their  standard  of 
“make-up,”  interest,  and  general  attractiveness 
from  national  advertisers’  point  of  view.  The 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  was  rated  among 
the  twenty-four  in  class  A. 

Oberlin  had  as  large  a representation  as 
any  college  at  the  All-College  dinner  in  West- 
ern Reserve  gymnasium  that  evening.  The 
college  brass  quartet  made  what  impression  it 
could  in  competition  with  a large  band  and 
orchestra. 

On  Friday  H.  C.  Edgerton  of  Dartmouth  ex- 
plained their  alumni  fund  to  which  58%  of 
the  Dartmouth  alumni  contribute  each  year. 
Although  Oberlin  was  a pioneer  in  founding  a 
Living  Endowment  fund,  we  are  now  far  be- 
hind both  in  the  proportion  of  subscribers  and 
the  average  amount  given. 

At  the  dinner  that  evening  the  secretaries 
were  entertained  by  the  incomparable  A.  G. 
Pierrot  of  Chicago  as  toastmaster  and  John 
A.  Lomax  of  Texas,  collector  of  negro  and 
cowboy  ballads.  After  a tour  of  Keith’s  thea- 
tre the  evening  was  ended  at  the  Western  Re- 
serve dance  at  the  Statler. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  twenty  alumni  sec- 
retaries braved  the  rain  and  visited  Oberlin 
as  guests  of  the  college.  Practically  the  en- 
tire time  in  Oberlin  was  spent  at  the  Admin- 
istration Building  inspecting  the  complete 
filing  systems  in  our  various  offices. 

The  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries  elec- 
ted the  following  officers: 

Fred  S.  Allis,  Amherst,  president;  Miss 
Esther  Sutton,  Radcliffe,  first  vice  president; 
G.  A.  Ross,  Purdue,  second  vice  president; 
E.  H.  Botsford,  Williams,  third  vice  president; 
O.  L.  Alianson,  Case,  secretary;  John  O.  Bax- 
endale,  University  of  Vermont,  treasurer;  R. 
W.  Sailor,  Cornell,  editor. 


The  Alumni  Magazines  Associated,  which 
met  concurrently  with  the  secretaries,  elected 
Charles  G.  Proflit,  Columbia,  president;  Miss 
Elizabeth  E.  Wellington,  Vassar,  vice  presi- 
dent; William  S.  Ament,  Oberlin,  secretary; 
J.  O.  Baxendale,  treasurer;  R.  W.  Sailor,  editor; 
directors — W.  R.  Okeson,  Lehigh;  J.  L.  Morrill, 
Ohio  State,  and  Robert  Crawford,  Wisconsin. 


COMMENCEMENT 

Commencement  events  will  as  usual  be 
scheduled  from  Friday,  June  15,  through  Wed- 
nesday, June  20.  The  program  will  be  nearly 
the  usual  one  except  for  the  following  changes: 

The  Alumni -Varsity  baseball  game  will  be 
played  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  16,  in- 
stead o£f  Monday  morning.  Every  Varsity 
baseball  “O”  man  is  urged  to  return  for  a 
real  championship  game. 

On  Sunday  evening  members  of  the  faculty 
will  be  at  home  to  receive  alumni  callers.  On 
Monday  afternoon  the  alumni  will  receive 
members  of  the  faculty  in  the  Men's  Building. 

The  Conservatory  recital  on  Monday  eve- 
ning will  begin  at  seven  thirty  and  will  close 
in  time  for  mass  meetings  of  alumni  and  alum- 
nae at  9:30.  The  Women’s  Gymnasium  will 
be  open  from  ten  to  eleven  for  an  alumni 
social  hour  of  dancing  and  conversation. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Alumni  Mass  meet- 
ing will  be  unusually  important.  Every  former 
student  should  plan  to  attend  to  discuss  the 
grave  question  of  “Oberlin’s  Financial  Situa- 
tion.” The  meeting  will  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council. 

The  effect  of  the  Illumination  Night  Parade 
on  Tuesday  will  be  improved  by  removing  the 
bleachers  from  the  campus  to  the  west  side 
of  Professor  Street,  and  by  adequately  lighting 
the  floats. 

Although  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
college  students  desire  to  stay  through  Com- 
mencement and  many  of  them  will  have  par- 
ents and  guests,  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
accommodate  returning  alumni.  In  such  a 
small  town  as  Oberlin  the  problem  of  housing 
seems  almost  insoluble  unless  a large  part  of 
the  students  are  ordered  home  immediately 
after  exams,  a measure  which  no  one  wishes 
to  take. 
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CALENDAR  N 

May  11— Tennis,  Carnegie  Tech,  at  Oberlin 
12— Truck  meet,  Michigan  Aggies  at 
Oherliu 
Senior  Prom 

14—  Base  ball.  Western  Reserve  at 

Oberliu 

15 —  Dramatic  Association  movie,  “Smil- 

in' Through” 

17 — Debate,  Oberlin  vs.  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege 

Dramatic  Association  movie,  “Trux- 
tou  King" 

IS — Base  ball,  Denison  tit  Oberlin 

19—  Tennis.  University  of  Pittsburgh  at 

Oberlin 

Dramatic  Association  plays,  benefit 
Playhouse  Settlement,  Cleveland 

20—  Baccalaureate  Sunday,  Graduate 

School  of  Theology 

22—  Women's  Physical  Education  De- 

partment pageant 

23 —  Commencement,  Graduate  School  of 

Theology 

26— Track  meet,  Western  Reserve  and 
Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin 

29—  U.  L.  A.  Lecture,  Hugh  Walpole 

30—  Tennis,  Michigan  Aggies  at  Oberlin 
June  7 — Final  chapel  service  of  the  year 

Final  examinations  begin 


OREGON  CHAPTER 

The  Oregon  Chapter  of  Oberlin  Alumni  met 
at  the  home  of  the  president,  H.  B.  Murphy, 
Friday  evening,  March  23.  The  guest  of  the 
evening  was  Charles  T.  Fairfield,  who  is  su- 
pervisor of  the  federal  stock-land  banks  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana.  Mr. 
Fairfield  spoke  of  interesting  phases  of  his 
work.  The  club  is  anticipating  a visit  from 
Dr.  Andrews  in  June,  and  proposed  plans 
were  discussed.  Those  present  were:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Mur- 
phy, Mrs.  T.  F.  Murphy,  Mrs.  B.  O.  Seagle, 
Miss  Ethel  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cor- 
van,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Booth,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Shankland,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Stone,  Rev.  A.  Heath- 
cote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dascomb,  Miss  Leona 
Fette,  Miss  Ruth  Thayer,  Prof.  Calvin  L.  Cady, 
Judge  H.  M.  Cake,  Mr.  M.  E.  Thompson,  Dr. 
Talbott,  Miss  Bertha  Tontz,  Miss  M.  A.  Tontz, 
Prof.  J.  H.  Tontz,  Dr.  A.  T.  Blatchley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Huntington,  Mrs.  Bessie  Au- 
derson,  Miss  Mary  A.  Baldwin. 

LlXIA  HaZELTINE, 

Secretary. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 
The  time  of  the  monthly  luncheon  of  the 
Oberlin  Association  of  Southern  California 
has  been  changed  to  the  second  Saturday  of 
each  month.  The  place  is  the  new  building  of 
the  University  Club  on  Hope  Street  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets,  Los  Angeles.  The 
meeting  Saturday,  April  14,  was  attended  by 
40  former  students.  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  Dr.  Pat- 
ton, and  Mr.  Ernest  Chamberlain  gave  short 
speeches. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
The  Women’s  Glee  Club  of  Oberlin  College 
visited  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  April  1 and  2. 
They  sang  several  selections  at  the  Sunday 
evening  service  at  Saint  Andrew  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  corner  of  45th  and  Walnut 
Streets,  and  again  at  the  store  of  Strawbridge 
& Clothier,  where  their  selections  were  sent 
broadcast  over  the  country  for  a half  hour 
for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  cared  to  “ listen 
in."  On  Monday  evening  a most  delightful 
concert  was  given  in  Saint  Andrew’s  Church, 
where  were  gathered  together  a large  roomful 
of  graduates,  friends,  and  “friends  to  be”  of 
Oberlin  College.  If  the  club  members  en- 
joyed their  sojourn  here  half  as  much  as  the 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  enjoyed 
the  club’s  visit,  we  will  then  meet  again  in 
the  near  future,  when  we  hope  that  every 
Oberlin  friend  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles 
will  be  present  to  greet  them. 

Alice  Harlow, 

Secretary. 


FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OF  BASEBALL 
(Concluded  from  Page  22) 
are  Waseda  University  of  Japan  and  the 
Chinese  University  in  Hawaii. 

Successes  in  recent  years  are  largely  ac- 
countable to  Louis  Keller,  who  has  been  coach- 
ing for  some  time.  Baseball,  of  course,  now 
always  takes  second  to  football  in  interest, 
and  is  forced  to  compete  with  two  other  sports 
even  in  the  spring.  But  there  is  never  a short- 
age of  materia],  and  Oberlin’s  standing  among 
the  leaders  here  as  in  other  athletics  seems 
to  be  established. 


Dean  Klingenhagen  was  the  guest  of  honor, 
and  gave  an  address,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Wellesley  Club  of  Cincinnati  on  March  31. 
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C BUREAU  of  appointments  ^ 


POSITIONS  REFERRED  TO  T1IE  BUREAU  OF 
APPOINTMENTS  DURING  THE  PAST 
MONTH 

Not  nil  of  these  positions  will  he  available  by 
the  time  the  magazine  is  distributed.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  this  column  is  to  inform  alumni  of 
the  types  of  positions  that  are  referred  to  us  and 
to  interest  employers  who  may  wish  to  iill  similar 
openings. 

As  a result  of  an  Investigation  made  in  Cleve- 
land the  first  of  April,  the  Bureau  made  contacts 
with  a variety  of  opportunities  for  college  women: 

Clothing  Industry. 

Selling  of  Insurance. 

Department  Stores. 

Hospital— Laboratory  work;  social  service. 

General  Secretary,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  having  a mem- 
bership of  2500.  Woman  with  experience.  Sal- 
ary .$2000. 

Large  department  store  in  Cleveland  is  expand- 
ing and  will  consider  college  women  of  person- 
ality for  openings  leading  to  executive  positions. 

Scores  of  openings  in  teaching  for  women  of 
two,  or  more,  years'  experience,  preferably  with 
at  least  two  years  in  the  same  position. 

Sales  opportunities  in  two  firms.  Men  of  ma- 
turity, 25  years  or  over,  with  business  experience. 
To  start  on  salary  basis. 

Man  interested  in  packing  industry,  to  work 
toward  executive  administration. 

Opportunity  in  Rubber  Industry  in  a city  on  tbe 
Pacific  Coast. 

Director  of  News  Department  of  a paper  in  the 
News  League  of  Ohio.  Man  of  street  and  desk  ex- 
perience. 

County  Superintendent.  Man  with  experience  in 
educational  administration.  Salary  $3000,  or  move. 
Other  educational  opportunities. 

April  23,  1923. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 
(Concluded  from  Page  23) 
no  gymnasium,  no  athletic  association,  no 
block  letters,  and  we  had  even  failed  to  or- 
ganize a college  nine  for  a year  or  two  after 
the  great  days  of  seventy  and  seventy-one, 
when  Anson  Burwell's  presence  as  captain  and 
catcher  seemed  as  necessary  to  the  nine  as 
Sheridan’s  presence  at  Winchester. 

We  were  unprepared,  asleep,  BUT  we  were 
capable  of  enthusiasm — tho  just  common  stuff 
— we  were  Oberlin  boys. 


Ex-’21 — William  H.  Pope,  who  spent  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  Oberlin  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1922,  is 
now  credit  investigator  in  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, New  York  City.  , 


TENNIS  SCHEDULE 

Saturday,  April  28 — Denison  at 
Granville. 

Friday,  May  4 — Carnegie  Tech, 
at  Pittsburgh. 

Saturday,  May  5— Pittsburgh  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Friday,  May  11— Carnegie  Tech,  at 
Oberlin. 

Saturday,  May  19— Pittsburgh  at 
Oberlin. 

Saturday,  May  26— Western  Re- 
serve at  Cleveland. 

Wednesday,  May  30 — Mich.  Agri. 
College  at  Oberlin. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  June  1 and 
2 — Ohio  Conference  at  Colum- 
bus. 

Saturday,  June  16 — Western  Re- 
serve at  Oberlin. 


OBERLIN  STANDS  HIGH  IN  CHINA 

“It  has  been  a source  of  great  pride  and 
gratification  to  us  graduates  of  the  college  out 
here  in  the  East  that  so  many  Oriental  stu- 
dents are  choosing  to  study  in  Oberlin  in  the 
last  few  years.  I crossed  the  Pacific  last  sum- 
mer in  the  company  of  a Chinese  scholar  and 
journalist,  a former  member  of  the  Senate. 
He  had  been  spending  some  time  travelling  in 
the  States  and  among  other  places  had  vis- 
ited Oberlin.  Not  long  ago  this  gentleman 
contributed  an  article  to  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  influential  magazines  now  cir- 
culating among  the  educated  Chinese,  “La 
Rekonstruktion.”  In  this  article  he  described 
his  visit  to  Oberlin  and  paid  a very  high  trib- 
ute to  the  college  and  community,  evidently 
having  been  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  saw 
there. 

“It  is  clear  that  Oberlin  is  being  well  ad- 
vertised by  the  Chinese  students  who  have 
been  in  residence  there,  and  my  prediction  is 
that  an  increasing  number  of  Chinese  young 
men  and  women  will  turn  their  steps  in  that 
direction." 

PAUL  L.  CORBIN. 

January  16,  1923. 


Doctor  and  Mrs.  Andrews  embark  for  Hono- 
lulu from  San  Francisco  August  22.  Mr.  An- 
drews will  be  organist  at  the  Central  Union 
Church,  of  which  Doctor  Palmer  is  pastor, 
during  his  semester’s  leave  of  absence. 
Alumni  are  already  arranging  for  concerts  to 
be  given  as  Mr.  Andrews  travels  back  and 
forth  across  the  continent. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


Note:  News  items  about  alumni  who  studied 
prior  to  1884  are  held  for  the  June  issue. 
Usually  the  shears  clip  from  the  other  end  of 
the  list. — Editor. 

’82  - ’84 — Winona  Wilcox  Payne  (Winona  Wil- 
cox) may  be  addressed  through  McCall’s  Mag- 
azine, New  York  City.  Mrs.  Payne  is  a maga- 
zine and  newspaper  writer,  having  done  syndi- 
cate writing,  newspaper  fiction  and  magazine 
feature  work  and  having  been  editor  of  the 
Woman’s  Page  for  six  years. 

Acad.  ’82  - ’86 — Arthur  Abram  Crafts  is  a 
merchant  and  manufacturer.  His  business  ad- 
dress is  125  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr. 
Crafts’  home  is  in  Greenville  Junction,  Maine. 
In  1921  he  was  a member  of  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature, and  was  re-elected  in  1923. 

C.  '84  - ’88 — William  Mercer  Cook  is  a mu- 
sical director  and  composer,  living  at  321  West 
138  St.,  New  York  City. 

’85 — Mrs.  Mary  Woodruff  Harrison,  of  Perry, 
Iowa,  spent  the  winter  in  California.  While 
she  was  in  San  Diego  her  sister,  Luera  Wood- 
ruff Schellbach,  ’98,  gave  an  Oberlin  afternoon 
in  her  honor.  Former  Oberlin  women  present 
were  Misses  Emma  F.  Way,  Mary  F.  Cowles, 
Mary  F.  Kinney,  Mesdames  Florence  Shields 
Bacon,  Llewella  Fessenden  Heilman,  ’03,  Jen- 
nie Gurwell  Niederhauser,  ’01,  Belle  Willey 
Gue,  ’83,  Emma  Stone  Hart,  and  Edith  Mc- 
Mahon. 

’85 — Mrs.  F.  W.  Bates  (Laura  Charlotte  Her- 
rick) of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  hand 
weaving  at  her  home,  especially  sport  goods. 
She  was  a missionary  in  Africa  from  1887  to 
1906. 

’87 — Charles  T.  Fairfield  of  Rutland,  Vt., 
chief  examiner  for  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bureau,  will  spend  about  two  months  of  the 
coming  summer  in  Alaska,  introducing  the 
system  in  that  territory.  Mr.  Fairfield  is  en- 
gaged in  the  12th  land  bank  district,  includ- 
ing Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana, 
and  Alaska  has  recently  been  added  to  the  dis- 
trict. 

’87 -’88 — Clarence  Antoine  Hope  is  engaged 
in  the  business  of  advertising.  His  office  is 
in  the  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York. 

Ex.-’88 — Joe  Beatty  Burtt  lias  recently  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Crime  Prevention 
Committee  of  the  Chicago  Law  and  Order 
League.  On  March  19  Mr.  Burtt  addressed 
the  Congregational  Ministers  Union  of  Chicago 


on  the  subjects  “Crime  and  Its  Prevention’’ 
and  “The  Lawyer  Criminal  Conspiracy.” 

Acad.  ’88 -’90 — A volume  on  “The  Induction 
Voltage  Regulator,”  by  Edward  Frederick 
Gehrkens,  has  just  been  published  by  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Mr.  Gehrkens  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  in  the  Ober- 
lin Academy  and  graduated  from  the  Electri- 
cal Engineering  department  of  Ohio  State 
University  in  1884.  For  about  twenty-five 
years  he  was  with  the  Transformer  Engineer- 
ing department  of  the  Schenestady  Works  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  being  appointed 
assistant  engineer  of  the  department  in  1915. 
In  December,  1922,  he  was  made  the  executive 
engineer  of  the  Feeder  Voltage  Regulator  de- 
partment. His  new  book  is  a comprehensive 
and  non-technical  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
the  feeder  regulator. 

’88  - ’89 — Lucy  E.  Case  is  principal  of  schools 
of  lip-reading  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena, 
Calif.  Ever  since  1909  she  has  been  engaged 
in  work  for  adults  who  are  hard  of  hearing. 
One  branch  of  her  work  has  been  teaching, 
under  the  U.  S.  Veteran’s  Bureau,  men  deaf- 
ened in  the  AVorld  War. 

’89 -’90 — Kirke  Smith  is  Dean  of  the  Normal 
Department  in  Lincoln  Institute,  at  Lincoln 
Ridge,  Ky.,  and  is  also  associate  pastor  of  the 
Institute  church. 

’89  - ’91 — Miss  Alpha  Armstrong,  clerk  of 
courts  of  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  died  in  a hos- 
pital in  Wooster,  Ohio,  on  February  27.  She 
was  born  and  reared  on  a farm  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, Ohio.  After  two  years  of  study  at 
Oberlin  College  she  took  work  at  Berea  Col- 
lege, Ky.,  fitting  herself  for  work  among  the 
mountain  whites.  Later  in  life  she  returned 
to  Fredericksburg  and  was  editor  of  the  town 
newspaper.  She  was  a member  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Women’s  Association.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  after  an  efficient  and  very  successful 
campaign  she  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Wayne  county  clerk  of  courts.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  hold  office  in  the  county.  Miss 
Armstrong  is  survived  by  five  sisters,  all  liv- 
ing in  Ohio. 

C.  ’90 — John  Winter  Thompson,  professor 
of  organ  and  theory  in  Knox  Conservatory  and 
organist  of  Central  Congregational  Church  of 
Galesburg,  111.,  has  completed  “A  Course  in 
Harmony”  which  is  soon  to  be  published  by 
the  White-Smith  Company  of  Boston.  Two 
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anthems,  recently  published  by  Carl  Fischer 
and  G.  Schirmer,  bring  the  list  of  his  published 
compositions  to  thirty.  During  his  sabbatical 
leave  of  absence  last  year  Mr.  Thompson 
studied  organ  with  Bonnet  for  three  months. 

C.  ’90 — Since  his  graduation  from  the  Ober- 
lin  Conservatory  in  1890,  Cyrus  Williams  Best 
has  taught  music  in  six  conservatories  and 
managed  2,700  concerts,  usually  for  music 
clubs.  He  is  now  organist  of  the  Central 
Union  Church,  Honolulu,  and  gives  private  mu- 
sic lessons. 

92  On  March  7 Frank  A.  Wilder  gave  a lec- 
ture to  graduate  students  and  others  of  the 
department  of  Geology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

’94 — Bert  E.  Merriam,  formerly  of  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  is  now  in  Shanghai,  China,  care  of 
Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  During  the  war  he  was  in 
Russia.  Mrs.  Merriam  is  with  him. 

’94 — Rev.  William  Henry  Morton  of  Williams- 
field,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a call  to  the  church 
at  Tallmadge,  Ohio. 

’94  - ’95 — J.  Imogene  Prindle  is  assistant  li- 
brarian in  the  Forbes  Library  at  Northampton, 
Mass.  Her  address  is  25  Kensington  Ave. 

’95 — Rev.  Ernest  C.  Partridge  has  gone  from 
Erivan,  Armenia,  to  Alexandropol,  where  he 
will  supervise  educational  work  of  the  Near 
East  in  the  Caucasus.  The  change  was  made 
because  of  the  closing  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Board  in  Armenia.  He  has  charge 
of  20,367  pupils  and  467  teachers,  besides  56 
other  employees.  The  director  general  of  the 
Near  East  Relief  in  the  Caucasus  is  Dr.  Jesse 
Marden,  whose  wife  was  Miss  Lucy  Morley, 
‘93.  For  the  present  Mrs.  Partridge  will  re- 
main in  Erivan,  acting  as  superintendent  of 
education  there. 

’96 — Samuel  W.  Niederhauser  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Oceanside,  Calif. 

C.  ’96  - ’01 — Clarence  Cameron  White  gave  a 
violin  recital  at  Fisk  University  on  January  12. 
The  program  included  a number  of  his  own 
compositions.  Mr.  White  ranks  as  America’s 
greatest  negro  composer-violinist.  After  leav- 
ing Oberlin  he  spent  several  years  in  study 
abroad,  under  Zacherewitsch  in  violin  and 
Coleridge-Taylor  in  composition.  His  work 
has  been  highly  praised  by  Fritz  Kreisler.  At 
present  Mr.  White  is  studying  orchestration 
under  Dr.  Andrews  in  Oberlin. 

C.  ’97 — Howard  I.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Music,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  is  one 
of  the  nominations  of  the  Omaha  Bee  for  Ne- 


braska's Hall  of  Fame.  Among  his  composi- 
tions are  mentioned  the  opera  “Olaf,”'  the 
dramatic  song-cycle,  “The  Fire  Worshipers,” 
and  the  music  for  the  Nebraska  State  Semi- 
Centennial  pageant,  from  which  the  song, 
“Fair  Nebraska”  has  come  into  use  as  a state 
song. 

’97— D.  Edgar  Morgan  of  New  York  spoke  be- 
fore the  College  Club  of  Cleveland  February  5, 
on  Justice  in  the  Courts. 


’98  CLASS  NEWS 
Katharine  Weight,  Secretary 

Frank  P.  Whitney  is  Principal  of  West  Tech- 
nical High  School  in  Cleveland.  The  school 
has  forty  teachers  and  more  than  three  thou- 
sand pupils. 

L.  D.  Gibbs  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  will  celebrate 
their  thirtieth  wedding  anniversary  this  sum- 
mer. They  hope  to  spend  reunion  time  with 
their  classmates  of  ’98. 

Henry  C.  Stoughton  is  living  at  Rochester, 
Vt.  He  has  turned  over  the  management  of 
his  store  to  his  daughter’s  husband  and  has 
accepted  a position  as  Auditor  and  General 
Manager  of  two  Short  Line  Railroads  in  Ver- 
mont. 

Belle  Middlekauff  is  teaching  in  the  South 
High  School  of  Minneapolis. 

Nellie  Bowen  Campbell  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
is  suffering  with  arthritis.  She  expects  to 
send  her  son,  Fletcher,  to  Oberlin  next  year. 

Arthur  M.  Alford  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Star,  N.  C. 

Paul  Boyd  is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Annie  Bennett  Ensminger  has  been  teaching 
in  the  Country  Life  Academy  at  Star,  N.  C., 
for  the  last  three  years.  Her  husband  is  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  the  Carolinas  for  the  Congregational 
Church. 

Kathryn  Newell  Adams,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing in  Constantinople  College  at  Constantin- 
ople, Turkey,  will  return  to  the  United  States 
in  time  to  be  present  at  the  25th  reunion  of 
her  class. 

Florence  Harlow  Rowell  who  lives  in  Phila- 
delphia hopes  to  be  at  the  ’98  reunion  with  her 
husband  and  two  sons.  She  has  three  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

Charles  Z.  Aughenbaugh,  since  the  death  of 
his  father  last  September,  has  been  alone  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  paper  boxes  and 
cans  at  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
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Luella  Carter  is  Dean  of  Women  at  Doan 
College  at  Crete,  Nebr. 

Ernest  M.  Child  is  a member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Logan  & Child  at  Kalispell,  Mont. 

Harry  A.  Ford  and  Stella  Taber  Ford  expect 
to  be  at  the  ’98  reunion  with  all  their  family. 
Hope  Ford  will  graduate  from  the  Conserva- 
tory this  year. 

Elsie  B.  Denham  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Ralph  L.  Cheney  is  Director  of  the  Secre- 
tarial Course  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Henry  M.  Hills  is  teaching  in  the  high  school 
of  San  Bernadino,  Calif.,  in  the  department  of 
Physics.  His  son  is  with  the  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road. 

Emily  W.  Harding  and  Kate  Leonard  are 
busy  in  the  College  Library  at  Oberlin. 

Minnie  May  Myers  will  spend  the  summer 
with  her  sister,  Miss  Clara  May,  in  Oberlin. 
She  will  bring  her  four  boys  and  will  arrive 
in  time  for  the  reunion  of  her  class. 

Mrs.  Geraldine  A.  Lucas  is  living  at  the  foot 
of  the  Grand  Peak  of  the  Teton  Mountains,  at 
Teton  Post  Office,  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming. 


C.  ’98 — Mrs.  Ada  Ash  Anderson  is  a private 
music  teacher  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where  her 
husband,  Dr.  D.  R.  Anderson,  is  president  of 
Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Lynchburg  Music  Lovers 
League,  a charter  member  of  the  Musicians’ 
Club  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  a member  of  the 
Virginia  State  Music  Teachers’  Association. 

’98 — Dr.  Irving  J.  Cross  died  at  Wahpeton, 
N.  Dak.,  on  October  24,  1922.  The  burial  was 
at  Bangor,  Mich. 

’98  - ’99 — Edith  Stocking  is  Supervisor  of  the 
Primary  Department  in  the  State  Normal 
School  and  Teachers’  College  at  Wayne,  Nebr. 

’98  - ’01 — Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wright,  (Jessie  Cor- 
delia Gaylord)  is  manager  of  the  Beatrice 
Creamery  Company’s  plant  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Her  address  is  443  Tonawanda  Drive. 

'99 — George  Pritchard  Thomas  died  at  his 
home  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  February  22,  of  in- 
fluenza and  pneumonia.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  three  sisters.  Mr.  Thomas  lived 
all  his  life  in  Youngstown.  Immediately  after 
his  graduation  from  Oberlin  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Home  Savings  and  Loan  Com- 
pany there,  and  gradually  worked  his  way  up 
to  the  position  of  loan  officer.  His  death  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  company,  to  the  First  Baptist 


church,  of  which  he  was  a trustee,  and  to  the 
community  in  general. 

T.  ’00 — Under  the  heading  "A  Literary  Anni- 
versary” the  Congregationalist  for  March  29 
commemorates  the  writing,  twenty  years  ago, 
of  "The  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest”  by  William 
Allen  Knight.  Dr.  Knight  is  now  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church  in  Framingham,  near  Boston. 

C.  ’00  - ’04 — Mrs.  George  L.  Pierce  (Alma 
Anna  Fuller)  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Piano  at 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

’01  - ’04 — Arthur  Bennett  Allen  is  living  at 
141  Washington  Street,  Hempstead,  Long  Is- 
land. He  is  an  actor  and  theatrical  director. 

C.  ’01-  ’06 — Elizabeth  Platner  is  Professor  of 
Piano  in  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College.  She 
has  also  taught  in  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Iowa.  In  1910-12  she  studied  under  Josef 
Lhevinne  in  Berlin.  Her  address  is  523  Frank- 
lin St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

'02  - ’03 — Mary  E.  Cairns  is  teaching  music 
at  Devil’s  Lake,  N.  Dak.  Her  home  address  is 
511  East  Seventh  Street. 

’02  - ’04 — Vilda  Prescott  Beem  is  Librarian  in 
Reddock’s  Library,  Ottawa,  111.  Her  address 
is  809%  LaSalle  Street. 

’04  - ’06 — Paul  Chamberlain  Warren  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Warren  Featherbone  Company 
of  Evanston,  111. 

’05 -’06 — Halsey  A.  Frederick  is  employed  by 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  as  head  of  the  Development  of  Tel- 
ephone Instruments.  He  is  living  at  561  Park 
Street,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

C.  ’05 — Anna  K.  Means,  director  of  the  mu- 
sic department  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  on  March  14  presented  a most  re- 
markable concert  in  the  assembly  chamber  of 
the  capitol  at  Madison.  The  concert  was 
given  in  conjunction  with  a recital  by  the 
Delavan  School  for  the  Deaf.  “An  orchestra 
of  blind  musicians,  led  by  a blind  conductor, 
played  music  composed  by  a blind  artist  to  an 
audience  they  could  not  see,  and  deaf  children 
thrilled  an  audience  with  poetry  they  them- 
selves could  not  hear.”  Following  the  pro- 
gram the  teachers  of  both  schools  were  en- 
tertained at  an  informal  reception  by  Mr.  Fred 
R.  Zimmerman,  secretary  of  state. 

C.  ’06 — Bertha  Hart  is  a teacher  of  piano  in 
the  Rollins  College  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

‘06  - ’07 — Albert  H.  Cook  is  Sunday  Editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
He  has  also  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
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in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Minnesota  since  leaving 
Oberlin. 

’06  - '07 — Anna  Louise  Smith  is  Dean  in  the 
High  School  at  Kearny,  N,  J.,  living  at  141 
Bigelow  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Previous  to 
holding  this  position  Miss  Smith  has  been  Po- 
licewoman with  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment at  Washington,  D.  C. 

’06 -’07 — Thorn  Dickinson  is  a civil  engineer 
at  Calhoun,  Ala. 

’06  - ’07 — Kenneth  D.  Lindsay  is  practicing 
Dental  Surgery  at  5522  Germantown  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Acad.  ’06  - ’08 — Mrs.  Guy  L.  Thompson  (Helen 
W.  Moxcey)  died  of  pneumonia  at  her  home 
in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  April  1.  She  leaves  a 
son,  Glenn  Edward,  born  March  18,  and 
another,  Donald  Guy,  who  will  be  two  years 
old  on  July  IS. 

C.  ’07 — E.  Harold  Geer  is  organist  and  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Vassar  College.  He  di- 
rects the  college  choir,  which  does  both  church 
and  concert  work,  does  all  the  routine  organ 
work  connected  with  the  college,  gives  weekly 
organ  recitals,  and  occasional  outside  recitals. 
He  expects  to  spend  his  sabbatical  leave  of 
absence  next  year  in  Europe. 

C.  ’08 — Archibald  Scott  Bossart  this  year  has 
charge  of  the  department  of  music  at  Pillsbury 
Academy,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  and  also  at  Shatr 
tucli  School  and  St.  James  School,  both  of 
Faribault,  Minn.  He  is  at  present  working  on 
the  composition  of  an  opera  and  a symphony. 

’07 -’09 — Grover  C.  Grismore  is  Professor  of 
Law  and  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Law  School,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

’07  -’09 — Josephine  Amanda  Cushman  is  As- 
sociate Librarian  in  the  Municipal  University 
of  Akron,  Ohio.  Her  address  is  517  Crosby 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

C.  ’08 — In  the  Omaha  Bee  for  April  4 Mrs. 
C.  O.  Carlson  (Dorothy  Jean  Lindsay)  appears 
in  the  column  of  nominations  for  Nebraska’s 
Hall  of  Fame.  Mrs.  Carlson  is  head  of  tl;e 
piano  and  theory  departments  in  Doane  Con- 
servatory, Crete,  Nebr.,  and  has  frequently 
given  concerts  throughout  the  state.  She  has 
written  many  songs  and  other  compositions 
for  piano  and  violin. 

’08 — Eugene  C.  Bird,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is 
the  editor  of  “Farm  News,”  a monthly  agri  - 
cultural  journal  for  Northwestern  Indiana  and 
Southwestern  Michigan. 

’08  - ’09 — Margaret  Lovell  Plumley  is  office 
manager  of  the  Committee  on  Dispensary  De- 


velopment, at  17  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 

C.  '08  - ’10— Pauline  Scarborough  of  Madison, 
N.  J.,  has  had  unusual  success  as  a teacher  of 
piano,  and  in  the  giving  of  lecture-recitals. 

’09— Mrs.  N.  A.  Thorson  (Sarah  Rollefson) 
is  living  in  Crookstown,  Minn.  She  has  a choir 
position  and  does  a considerable  amount  of 
singing  besides. 

’09 — Georgina  Allison,  formerly  director  of 
Physical  Education  for  girls  at  Soldan  High 
School  in  St.  Louis,  now  holds  a similar  po- 
sition at  the  Kent  School  for  Girls,  a private 
school  in  Denver,  Colo. 

C.  09-10 — Mary  C.  Shumaker  is  Supervisor 
of  Music  in  the  public  schools  at  Medicine  Hat, 
Alberta,  Canada.  She  has  also  taught  music 
in  Ortonville,  Minn.,  Everett,  Wash.,  and  in 
Ewing  College,  Ewing,  111. 

’09  - ’10 — Martha  Marie  Shank  is  an  attorney- 
at  law  whose  business  address  is  53  American 
National  Bank  Building,  Asheville,  N.  C.  Pre- 
vious to  her  study  of  law  Miss  Shank  was  a 
Public  Stenographer  and  Court  Reporter. 

’09  - ’12 — Christy  A.  Schempf  is  Chief  Chem- 
ist in  the  Tintic  Standard  Mining  Company  at 
Dividend,  Utah. 

’09  - ’13 — Mrs.  Marian  Steele  Stanton  (Miss 
Marian  G.  Steele)  is  Supervisor  of  Recreation 
on  the  Allegheny  playgrounds.  Her  address 
is  25  Oakland  Apt.,  Halket  and  Forbes  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’10 — James  C.  Dalzell  is  now  traveling  sec- 
retary for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
His  address  is  4 Main  Street,  Mt.  Oliver 
Branch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  ’10 — Elizabeth  Kelly  has  a large  class  of 
piano  students  in  Faribault,  Minn. 

C.  ’10 — Helen  H.  Sloan  has  recently  moved 
from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  where 
she  is  connected  with  the  Toledo  Acme  Chau- 
tauqua System. 

’10  - ’ll — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  W.  Al- 
len, of  Denver,  Colo.,  on  March  16,  a son. 

’10 Mrs.  James  C.  Gray  (Ethel  V.  Linde- 

mann)  is  teaching  music  in  the  Grove  Park 
School  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 

C.  TO -’12 — Lucie  Dodd  is  head  of  the  piano 
department  at  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univers- 
ity School  of  Music  at  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  She 
does  a great  deal  of  accompanying,  and  she 
and  several  other  teachers  have  this  year  given 
over  forty  recitals  outside  the  school.  She 
plans  to  return  to  Oberlin  for  Commencement, 
and  then  to  go  East  for  several  months’  study 
in  New  York. 
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0.  ’10  - ’13 — Jean  Anderson  is  supervisor  in 
the  Beloit,  Wis.,  public  schools. 

C.  ’10  - ’13 — Lawrence  Alexander  is  super- 
visor of  music  in  Dover,  Ohio,  public  schools, 
and  is  also  finding  time  to  run  a musical  in- 
strument business  on  the  side. 

'10  - C.  ’15 — Born,  April  4 in  Oberlin,  to  William 
S.  and  Eleanor  Hill  Ament,  a daughter,  Emily 
Anne. 

Ex.-’ll — Luther  E.  Bedortha  is  now  associa- 
ted with  Fisher  & Lowrie,  Oil  Geologists,  in  an 
oil  survey  in  the  Puente  Hills,  Calif.  Mrs.  Be- 
dortha and  the  two  daughters  are  temporarily 
in  Denver. 

Ex.-'ll — Rose  Porter  is  supervisor  of  case 
work  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in 
Bridegport,  Conn. 

’ll — Harold  L.  Reed,  who  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
is  to  teach  in  the  University  of  Chicago  this 
summer. 

C.  ’ll — Mrs.  A.  C.  Schumacher  (Sarah 
Weida)  is  teaching  piano  and  voice  in  Colum- 
bus Grove,  Ohio. 

’ll — Helen  Martin  will  give  two  courses  in 
the  library  school  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan this  summer,  one  on  “Book  Selection  for 
Children's  Rooms,  and  Story  Telling,”  the  other 
on  the  “High  School  Library.” 

’ll -’13 — Born,  March  8,  to  Frank  William 
Tear  and  Marie  Soller  Tear,  a son,  Richard 
Theodore. 

’ll — The  baby  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
H.  Nichols  (Louise  Allen)  died  March  10  at 
the  University  Hospital,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ex.-C.  ’12— Mrs.  Harold  Miller  (Ruth  Cham- 
berlain) is  a teacher  of  piano  in  Crookstown, 
Minn. 

T2 — Robert  Bertrand  Brown  is  in  magazine 
publicity  work  in  New  York  City.  His  business 
address  is  Aeolian  Hall.  He  is  a musical  com- 
poser by  avocation,  being  the  author  of  the 
“Musique  Picturesque”  song  series  published 
by  the  Boston  Music  Company.  A third  inter- 
est in  his  life  is  welfare  work.  He  was  form- 
erly assistant  superintendent  of  New  York’s 
Municipal  Lodging  House,  and  edited  “Hu- 
manizing the  Greater  City's  Charity,”  a survey 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
City  of  New  York  under  Mayor  John  Purrey 
Mitchel. 

'12 — Edith  McPeak  is  working  for  her 
Master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Her  address  is  2829  Regent  Street, 
Berkeley. 


'12 — Blanche  Stewart,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  secretary  of  the  Social  Service 
League  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  gave  up  her  posi- 
tion this  winter,  and  made  an  extended  visit 
in  the  East.  On  her  return  to  Waterloo  she 
entered  into  library  work. 

’12  - T3 — Born,  March  19,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
to  George  B.  Hastings,  T3,  and  Dorothy  Robert- 
son Hastings,  ’12,  a daughter,  Virginia  Irene. 

'12  - ’14 — Earle  Hoyt  Ketcham  is  Instructor 
in  Government  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
His  address  is  239  Travis  Street,  N.  E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

C.  ’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dow  (Nora 
Rollefson,  C.  ’13)  are  now  living  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  Mr.  Dow  is  State  Commissioner 
of  Child  Welfare.  Mrs.  Dow  is  a member  of 
the  Hartford  Musical  Club  and  has  done  ac- 
companying at  various  clubs. 

’13 — Ruth  E.  Grannis  is  doing  case  work 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

’13 — A.  Irene  Richards  is  head  of  the  Phy- 
sical Training  Department  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 

’14 — Leila  Deborah  Smith  is  head  of  the 
music  department  in  Teachers’  College,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Her  address  is  Proctor  Apart- 
ments. 

’14 — Born,  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Merle  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Work  Scott,  on  March  8,  a daughter, 
Margery  Ann.  The  Scotts’  address  is  50 
Peterborough  Street,  Boston. 

C.  ’14 — Harold  J.  Bartz,  who  for  eight  years 
has  been  organist  and  choir  master  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  York,  Pa.,  has 
accepted  a call  to  become  minister  of  music 
for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Y’oungs- 
town,  Ohio. 

'14 — Agnes  Barland  has  been  transferred 
from  Chieng  Mai,  Siam,  to  Nan.  She  writes: 
“There  are  just  four  missionaries  up  here  in  a 
community  of  about  five  hundred  thousand 
Buddhists  — an  evangelist  and  his  wife,  a 
teacher  in  the  Girls*  School  and  myself.  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  medical  work  until  a doc- 
tor can  be  secured.  Y’ou  should  see  our 
hospital.  It’s  a busy  place  even  though  we  are 
obliged  to  refuse  to  do  much  that  only  a doctor 
could  do.” 

C.  '14  - ’16 — Mrs.  Ruth  Bishop  Keener  died 
recently  in  a hospital  in  Chicago.  After  leav- 
ing Oberlin  Miss  Bishop  taught  school  for  some 
time.  In  1921  she  married  E.  E.  Keener,  a 
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teacher  in  the  Chicago  public  schools,  and 
went  to  Chicago  to  live. 

Ex.  C.  T5 — Lawrence  H.  Brown  is  engaged  in 
plant  control  work  for  the  E.  M.  Knowles 
China  Company  of  Newell,  W.  Va.,  manufac- 
turers of  high  grade  semi-vitreous  tableware. 
Mr.  Knowles  has  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Ceramic  Engineering  from,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Ex.  ’15 — Ray  Zachman,  having  completed  a 
course  in  law  at  the  University  of  Toledo,  is 
now  practicing.  His  office  is  in  the  Ohio 
Building,  Toledo,  and  his  home  in  Perrysburg, 
Ohio. 

C.  ’15 — Isabel  Denison  Hilton  is  now  living 
in  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  where  her  husband  is 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

C.  ’15 — Alma  Haller  sailed  from  New  York 
the  latter  part  of  January,  for  a vacation  trip 
around  the  world.  She  was  accompanied  by 
her  sister. 

’15 — Born,  April  14,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare 
M.  Vrooman  (Jessie  Baker)  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
a daughter,  Jean  Eleanor. 

’15,  C.  ’16 — Lawrence  H.  Schauffler  is  study- 
ing piano  in  Berlin,  and  will  probably  remain 
for  another  year.  His  address  is  17  Paritzer 
Street,  Wilmersdorf,  Berlin,  Germany. 

’16 — Born,  March  26,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Bretz  (Esther  Gearhart  ’16)  of  New  Waterford, 
Ohio,  a daughter,  Kathryn. 

’16 — Born,  in  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  on 
March  22,  to  Mrs.  Beth  Jones  de  Laubenfels, 
ex-’22,  and  Max  W.  de  Laubenfels,  ’16,  a son, 
Peter  Max.  Mr.  de  Laubenfels  is  serving  his 
second  year  as  vice-principal  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  Beach  grammar  school,  which  has  an  en- 
rollment of  over  a thousand  pupils,  and,  when 
present  building  plans  are  completed  next 
year,  will  have  a four  hundred  thousand  dollar 
plant.  The  school  is  also  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  pre-vocational  training  on  a large 
scale  into  the  grammar  grades. 

’16 — Lawrence  E.  McAllister,  having  secured 
his  doctor’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1922,  has  taken  a position  as  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga. 

’16 — Carolyn  E.  Marsh  is  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work  in  Osaka,  Japan. 

'16 — Mrs.  L.  Wesley  Chamberlain  (Eleanor 
White)  has  recently  returned  from  Yokohama, 
Japan,  with  her  little  daughter,  Patricia,  eight 
months  old.  She  went  to  Kobe  College  as  a 
teacher  in  1919,  and  was  married  in  1920.  After 
a visit  of  six  weeks  in  California  she  is  now 


visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  White, 
in  Manistee,  Mich.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is 
a junior  officer  of  (he  International  Banking 
Corporation,  will  sail  for  the  United  States  on 
March  26  and  expects  to  spend  the  summer 
with  his  family  in  Michigan.  Mrs.  Frances 
White  McCune,  ’20,  of  4628  Monticello  Avenue, 
Chicago,  also  made  a short  visit  at  home  to 
meet  her  sister  after  her  four  years’  absence 
in  Japan. 

C. ’16— Mrs.  A.  Y.  Lucal  (Helen  Margaret 
Strong)  is  director  of  music  in  the  Austin 
high  school,  Chicago.  Her  address  is  911  Wash- 
ington Blvd.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

C-  16  Homer  E.  Crain  is  assistant  professor 
of  violin  and  teacher  of  harmony  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  conductor 
of  the  Wooster  Orchestral  Society.  Last  sum- 
mer he  studied  in  Chicago  with  the  great  vio- 
lin teacher,  Leopold  Auer. 

P.  S.  M.  ’16 — After  completing  the  super- 
visors’ training  course  James  C.  McCollam  de- 
cided to  sell  Fords  instead  of  becoming  a mu- 
sic supervisor,  and  is  a Ford  dealer  at  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

C.  ’17 — Louise  Morris  is  director  of  school 
music  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ex-C.  T8 — Albert  A.  Marsh,  who  has  played 
second  oboe  in  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  during 
the  past  season,  has  gone  to  Paris  for  study 
this  summer. 

’18 — Edwin  D.  Wright,  who  has  been  in  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  in  Narva,  Esthonia,  is  return- 
ing to  America  this  spring,  and  expects  to  be 
in  New  York  by  June  1.  His  address  will  be 
International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York  City. 

C.  '18 — Mrs.  John  W.  Wainwright  (Jeanette 
Streeter)  is  teaching  music  in  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

C.  ’18 — Kirk  Ridge,  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, left  New  York  last  November  to  re- 
cuperate from  an  illness  of  the  past  summer, 
and  is  now  living  with  his  parents  in  the 
country  near  Mansfield,  Ohio.  He  expects  to 
remain  there  in  practice  and  study  until  next 
September,  when  he  will  go  abroad.  Mr. 
Ridge’s  remarkable  talent  manifested  itself  in 
early  childhood,  and  he  was  generally  regarded 
as  a prodigy.  During  his  Conservatory  course 
he  was  organist  and  choir  director  of  one  of 
the  largest.  Cleveland  churches.  After  his 
graduation  he  served  for  a year  in  the  Ameri- 
can infantry  in  France.  Since  then  he  has 
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been  in  New  York  studying  under  Sigismond 
Stojowski,  composing,  and  appearing  exten- 
sively in  concert  recitals. 

'18 — Mary  H.  Gerrish  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  Willard  Seiberling  (Prince- 
ton, ’15)  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

T.  '18 — Rev.  Wellington  M.  Leininger  of  Ash- 
land, Ohio,  has  accepted  a call  to  the  May- 
flower Church  at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

’1S-T9 — Carol  Agnes  Clapp  is  a social  case 
worker  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Her  address  is 
427  Mitchell  Street. 

’18-'19 — Katherine  Leonard  is  a student  at 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo. 

’16-'19 — Augustus  IV.  Hayes  is  teaching  and 
doing  research  work  in  Social  Sciences  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

’18-’19 — Eleanor  Mary  Sears  is  secretary  to 
the  principal  of  the  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto,  Canada. 

T8-’19 — Arthur  B.  Griffith  and  Martha  No- 
ble Griffith  are  now  living  at  636  Beacon 
Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

’19 — Wera  C.  Schuller,  9 Franklin  Street, 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  teaches  German  in  Middle- 
bury  College. 

'19 — Marie  A.  Wandschneider  is  now  Mrs. 
William  Hackett.  Her  address  is  585  73rd 
Avenue,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

’19 — George  H.  Auffinger,  Jr.,  is  now  with 
the  Washburn  Crosby  Co.  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

C.  ’19 — Leah  H.  Johnson  is  teaching  voice 
and  piano,  and  directing  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal choir  in  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

’18-’21 — Miriam  Lincoln  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  House  Social  Service  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  at  Boston,  Mass.  Her 
address  is  Denison  House,  93  Tyler  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

C.  ’18-’22 — Edith  Pohja  is  teaching  piano  in 
Niagara,  Wis.  Her  address  is  552  Mill  Street. 

’19 — Charles  Frazier  Steinhoff  is  Purser  and 
Radio  Operator  on  the  S.  S.  Ashtabula.  His 
address  is  Care  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica, Ohio  Company,  1599  St.  Clair  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’19-’20 — Frank  Albert  Leonard,  Jr.,  is  study- 
ing at  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

C.’20 — Gladys  F.  Watt  is  now  teaching  mu- 
sic in  the  high  schools  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

C.  ’20 — Calla  Jean  Gillard  is  teaching  in  the 


Frances  Shimer  Junior  College,  Mt.  Carroll, 
111.,  and  is  organist  in  the  Mt.  Carroll  Baptist 
Church.  She  was  recently  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Rockford  Mendelssohn  Club. 

’20 — Esther  M.  Thomas  is  now  Mrs.  Paul  M. 
Carrick,  living  at  2363  W.  14th  Street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

’20-’22 — George  R.  Bent  and  Eleanor  J.  Hop- 
kins were  married  on  March  29.  They  are 
now  at  home  at  1453  Arthur  Avenue,  Rogers 
Park,  111. 

’20 — Huldah  R.  Leuchauer  is  now  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Martin.  Her  address  is  Garibaldi,  Ore. 

'20 — Duff  S.  Hansen  is  now  located  at  617 
Orange  Street,  Yuma,  Ariz.,  as  representative 
of  the  Hayward  Lumber  & Investment  Co.  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Storms  of 
Winterton,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Marjorie,  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wise 
ol’  Flint,  Mich. 

C.  ’20 — Genevieve  Truran  is  instructor  in 
piano  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

’21 — Augustus  D.  Wong  is  now  at  St.  John’s 
University,  Hong  Kong,  China. 

’21 — Elizabeth  Zachry  is  playing  Solveig’s 
Mother  and  a Troll  in  the  Theatre  Guild  pro- 
duction of  “ Peer  Gynt.”  She  recently  played 
Christina  Linden  in  a special  production  of 
“ The  Doll’s  House.”  Her  present  address  is 
22  E.  89th  Street,  New  York. 

’21 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  F.  Dun- 
ham (Thelma  M.  Gray),  on  February  11,  a 
son,  Chester  Gray. 

C.  ’21 — Patricia  MacDonald  teaches  singing 
in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  at  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

'21 — Catherine  E.  Fauver  was  married  on 
April  4 to  Mr.  P.  O.  Moon,  a graduate  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  The  wedding  was  at 
the  home  of  her  parents  in  Lorain,  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moon  will  make  their  home  in  Cleve- 
land, where  Mr.  Moon  is  an  attorney. 

’21 — Corinne  P.  Evans  has  a position  as 
laboratory  technician  with  a clinic  in  Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

’22 — Lydia  S.  Perry  has  been  awarded  a 
Graduate  Fellowship  in  Zoology  in  Mount 
Holyoke  College  for  next  year. 

C.  ’22 — Rebecca  D.  Burgner  has  accepted  a 
position  as  head  of  the  piano  department  at 
Berea  College,  Kentucky,  to  begin  next  Sep- 
tember. 

C.  ’22 — Florence  Demo  teaches  in  the  State 
Teachers’  College,  Moorhead,  Minn. 
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AFTER  COLLEGE— WHAT? 

College  women  some  forty  years  ago  felt  the 
necessity  for  continuing  some  kind  of  associa- 
tion after  college  days,  and  alumnae  of  eight 
colleges  in  those  days  formed  an  organization 
which  has  since  become  national  in  scope — the 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 
This  unites  educational  interests  of  college 
women  of  130  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  United  States  in  such  manner  that  they 
may  meet  socially  to  form  new  and  further  old 
friendships,  to  discuss  all  phases  of  education — 
art,  music,  law,  home  economics,  social  service, 
medicine,  public  health,  journalism — in  fact 
all  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  class- 
ified in  a college  catalog.  They  study  their 
home  communities  to  see  in  what  way  edu- 
cated women  may  be  of  service  in  adding  cul- 
ture and  comfort  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  They  offer  scholarships  to  tempt 
talent  and  genius,  they  administer  loan  funds 
to  ambitious  but  not  wealthy  young  people, 
they  offer  fellowships  for  foreign  study  that 
students  may  know  students  and  colleges  in 
other  lands,  and  they  give  teas  and  luncheons 
and  dinners  and  plays  and  musicales  and  lec- 
tures. They  try  in  every  way  to  interest  young 
people  to  make  the  most  possible  of  their  tal- 
ents and  opportunities,  whatever  they  are,  and 
they  try  to  add  to  their  own  store  of  knowl- 
edge after  the  wonderful  beginning  of  college 
days.  The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  now  has  some  200  branches  located  in 


every  state  except  four  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  the  many  thousands  of  members  these 
branches  represent  it  has  hundreds  of  general 
members  who  are  isolated  from  other  college 
women  but  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  allied 
with  educational  progress. 

The  A.  A.  U.  W.  two  years  ago,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  college  women  of  England  and  Can- 
ada, organized  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women,  which  now  comprises  na- 
tional organizations  of  college  women  of  seven- 
teen countries  organized  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring friendship  for  and  better  understand- 
ing of  other  countries,  their  problems,  and 
their  people.  Club  Houses  are  being  estab- 
lished as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  various 
capitals  of  the  world.  Already  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
has  one  in  the  capital  city,  Washington.  Ne- 
gotiations are  under  way  for  one  in  London: 
Paris  has  one  at  4 rue  de  Chevreuse;  and  Brus- 
sels has  its  headquarters  at  Maison  des  Etu- 
diantes. 

If  you  as  a college  graduate  have  slipped 
away  from  college  associations,  these  can  be 
easily  and  delightfully  renewed  by  membership 
in  this  association.  If  you  are  just  leaving 
college  it  will  give  you  at  once  a means  of 
continuing  your  college  and  educational  inter- 
ests with  other  women  who  have  the  same  in- 
terests. The  fee  is  only  $2.00  a year  for  gen- 
eral membership  sent  to  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, 1634  I Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  Louise  Fitch,  Membership  Director. 


Olberlin  Real  Estate 

Consult  us  for  listing  of  Lots,  Homes  and  Farms  in  and  about  Oberlin 

RICE  & BURKLE W 


Just  Published 

THF  RACH  CHORA177  ROOK 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  HERBERT  BARLOW 

A collection  of  more  than  100  of  the  finest  existing  chorales  harmonized  for  S.  A.  T.  B.  bv 
J.  S.  BACH.  Now  first  arranged  for  regular  church  use  as  hymns,  with  specially  selected 
English  words  according  to  the  various  occasions  of  the  church  year. 

The  first  practical  and  comprehensive  publication  making  Bach’s  masterpieces  available 
to  every  American  choir.  This  book  should  be  used  as  a supplement  to  the  regular  Hymnal 
in  every  church. 

Cloth:  $1.50  — (Special  rates  for  Quantities) 

A selection  of  25  of  the  best  chorales  in  the  above  collection, 
arranged  for  T.  T.  B.  B.  by  Cecil  Forsyth 
Price,  35  cents 

THE  H.  W.  GRAY  COMPANY,  159  East  48th  Street,  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  for  NOVELLO  & CO.,  Ltd. 


<3%  and  7%  Non-Taxable 


Investments 


Our  Preferred  Real  Estate  Certificates  have  all  the  security  of  a real  estate 
mortgage  and  are  free  from  all  state  or  municipal  taxes.  They  resemble  in  form 
the  participative  real  estate  shares  well  known  to  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio 
investors  but  cover  a preferred  one-iialf  interest  only  in  the  real  estate  and  so 
have  the  speculative  feature  eliminated.  Principal  investment  and  income  returns 
further  guaranteed  by  our  One  Million  Dollars  of  Capital. 

Full  particulars  on  this  and  other  investments  gladly  given  on  request. 


Bankers  Mortgage  Company 


C.  H.  Kirshncr,  President. 

F.  S.  Stroheker,  Vice-P.  and  Sec. 


Capital  $1,000,000 


F.  E.  House,  Vice-President. 

F.  R.  Duncan,  Vice-P.  & Treas 


New  York  Life  Bldg.  'Ground  Floor)  Kansas  City, Mo. 

INLAND  SECURITY  COMPANY,  As.ociated 

Years  without  Loss  to  an  Investor 


ASTRONOMERS 
AND  CHEMISTS 

are  not  needed  to  pick  a logical  ad- 
vertising medium.  Your  own  good 
sense  probably  suggests  that  your 
advertising  be  run  in  this  magazine 
alongside  personal  news  notes — to 
be  read  by  a picked  list  of  substan- 
tial men. 

Forty-four  alumni  publications 
have  a combined  circulation  of 
160,000  college  trained  men.  Adver- 
tising space  may  be  bought  individ- 
ually or  collectively — in  any  way  de- 
sired. Twopagesizes— onlytwoplates 
necessary — group  advertising  rates. 

The  management  of  your  alumni 
magazine  suggests  an  inquiry  to 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINES 
ASSOCIATED 

ROY  BARNHILL,  Inc. 
cAdvertising  6 Representative 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

23  E.  26th  St.  230  E.  Ohio  St. 


Just  from  Press, 


No.  2 
Twice  55 


An  entirely  new  collection 
of  songs  and  choruses  for 
community  singing  — 14  0 
titles.  Single  copy,  25c  post- 
Community  Songs  paid.  Discount  in  quantity. 

A companion  book  to  No.  1 
1 he  Green  Book  Twice  55  Community  Songs 
— The  Brown  Book,  which  re- 
mains unchanged. 


No.  1 
Twice  55 


Used  everywhere  throughout 
the  United  States  in  schools, 
community  choruses, 
churches,  clubs,  and  the 
Community  Songs  home.  Single  copy  (paper 
T,  „ D . covers)  15c  postpaid.  Single 
Ihe  Brown  Book  copy  (board  covers)  30c  post- 
paid. Piano-vocal  score  75c. 
Discount  in  quantity. 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  HANDBOOK:  A guide  and 
reference  book  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  grade  teacher.  Applicable  to  any  sys- 
tem or  series  of  music  books.  Postpaid  $2.50. 

C.  C.  BIRCHARD  & COMPANY 
Boston,  Mass. 

Leading  Publishers  of  School,  Choral  and 
Community  Music. 

(Mention  this  Adv.) 


Quantity  and  Quality 

Investments  are  easy  to  find. 

But  not  the  kind  we  are  willing  to  sell  you. 

Often  we  have  none  to  offer.  For  our 
directors  insist  on  applying  the  most  vigor- 
ous known  standards  to  our  purchases  and 
sales  of  securities. 

We  have  earned  the  confidence  of  thousands  of 
bond  buyers,  390,000  depositors  and  the  owners 
and  beneficiaries  of  millions  of  trust  funds. 

Ube  Cleveland  Crust  Company) 

RESOURCES:  More  than  $170,000,000 


This  Bank  is  thoroughly  equipped  to 
handle  all  lines  of  Banking  Business  and 
solicits  the  accounts  of  all  who  desire  and 
appreciate  a strong  banking  connection. 
Our  Banking  Service  includes : 

Checking  Accounts 
Savings  Accounts 
Certificates  of  Deposit 
Commercial  Loans 
Collateral  Loans 
Mortgage  Loans 
Investments 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 
Safety  Deposit  Boxes 
And  Friendly  Service 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


THE  REWARD  FOR  GRADUATION 
AT  OBERLIN  COLLEGE  IS  A 
DIPLOMA  AND  THE  PRIVIL- 
EGE OF  WEARING  THE 

Alumni  Pin 

It  is  the  ideal  Commencement  present 
Small  Size  $4.00 

Herrick  & Shreffler 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  College  Jewelry 
Mail  orders  promptly  attended  to 


Harmony  Text  Books,  Harmony  Blank  Books 
Music  Tablets,  Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books 

To  all  Alumni  and  former  students  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  we 
offer  our  unexcelled  services  for  your  requirements,  for  music  and  supplies  used 
while  in  the  Conservatory. 


T H E O K V B OOKS 

First  Lessons  in  Harmony  by  Heacox 

Lessons  in  Harmony,  Ft.  II,  Heacox 

Lessons  in  Harmony,  Farts  l to  V,  Complete  bv  Heacox  and  Lehmann 

A Guide  Through  Lessons  in  Harmony  by  Heacox  & Lehmann 

Harmony  for  Ear,  Eye,  and  Keyboard  by  Heacox  

Harmonic  Analysis  by  Lehmann  

The  Analysis  of  Form  in  Music  by  Lehmann 

Keyboard  Training  in  Harmony  by  Heacox,  Farts  I and  II,  each.. 

Music  Notation  and  Terminology  by  Gehrkens  

Essentials  in  Conducting  by  Gehrkens  

An  Introduction  to  School  Music  Teaching  by  Gehrkens  

History  of  Music  by  Dickinson  

Education  of  a Music  Lover  by  Dickinson  

Music  and  the  Higher  Education  by  Dickinson  

Simple  Counterpoint  by  Lehmann  

Modulations  of  First  Harmony  by  Snyder 

Modulations  of  Second  Year  Harmony  by  Snyder 


ft  3b 

.fit) 
1.60 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
1 .50 
1 .75 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.75 
1 .25 
.25 


HARMONY  BLANK  BOOKS  and  MUSIC  TABLETS 


Harmony  Blank  Book  No.  1 50 

Harmony  Blank  Book  No.  2 60 

Harmony  Blank  Book  No.  3 85 

Counterpoint  Blank  Book  No.  1 60 

Counterpoint  Blank  Book  No.  2 85 

Melody  Blank  Book  No.  1 60 

Ear  Training  Note  Book 30 

Practice  Record  Note  Book  30 

Music  Tablet  No.  1 30 

Music  Tablet  No.  3 10 


Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  discounts  when 
ordered  in  quantities  for  class-room  work. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  SUPFLIES 

We  carry  in  stock  music  selected  from  the  best  music  publishers  such  as  are  used 
in  the  Gouservatory.  Also  a complete  stock  of  Studies  and  Collections  of  Music 
from  1st  grade  up  to  the  very  advanced. 

Write  for  Music  Catalogues  and  lists  and  discounts  to  Music  Teachers. 

Prompt  and  efficient  service  guaranteed. 


A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 


7 WEST  COLLEGE  ST. 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


The  Ideal  of  the  College: 

“ That  Oberlin  may  be  as  good  a college  as  can  be  made;  needing  to 
apologize  for  no  element  in  its  life  or  work;  emphasizing  quality  rather 
than  quantity;  putting  first  things  first;  maintaining  a high  standard  in 
all  parts  of  its  work,  so  that  its  degree  may  be  one  in  which  all  its  grad- 
uates may  take  pride;  that  it  may  continue  to  be  a college  of  marked 
individuality;  and  that  as  a part  of  this  individuality,  the  College  may 
continue  to  stand  for  courage,  for  convictions,  for  ideals,  for  training 
that  gives  world-vision  and  prepares  for  world-living.” 

—PRESIDENT  KING. 


Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Under  the  new  plan  for  ad- 
mission of  freshmen  and  advanced  standing-  students,  all  places  available  for  the  ad- 
mission of  teamen  were  assigned  April  1st. 

The  total  number  of  new  places  for  men  in  September,  1923,  is  as  follows:  in 
the  freshman  class,  175;  advanced  standing,  25.  About  twenty  places  for  fresh- 
men men  and  twelve  places  for  men  with  advanced  standing  remain  to  be  idled. 
Immediate  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Admission  to  tlic  Conservatory  of  Music.  Application  for  admission  lo  (he 
Conservatory  of  Music  are  now  being  received.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
places  for  first  year  students  have  been  assigned.  Students  interested  should  ap- 
ply for  entrance  blanks  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College.  „ 
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Declaration  of  Independence 

-j  y^#  FACSIMILE  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
' — ' OL  dence  has  been  issued  by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  This  reproduction  is  a com- 
posite reduced  facsimile,  one-quarter  size,  taken  from  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  the  original  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence made  by  W.  I.  Stone,  in  1823,  under  the  di- 
rection of  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State. 
The  original  engrossed  Declaration  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 

The  John  Hancock  Company  will  be  glad  to  send  a copy 
of  the  Declaration  free  to  any  person  or  institution  desiring 
it  for  framing. 


JOHN  HANCOCK  made  the  Signature  famous  by 
signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

THE  SIQNATURE  has  been  made  a Household  Word 

by  the 


Life  Insurance  Company* 

of  Boston.  Massachusetts 


Sixty-one  Years 
in  Business 


Largest  Fiduciary  Institution 
in  New  England 


Four-Power  Treaty 

is 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TREATY  EVER 
NEGOTIATED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

V 

Every  one  should  know  this  treaty 

Copies  may  be  had  free  by  writing  to  the 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
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The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

8°/o  Tax  Exempt,  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 


The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  with  a capital  ot 
$10,000.  The  company  buys  short  time  mortgage  notes  at  a discount,  and  either  holds  them 
until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  company  also  makes  first  mortgage  construction 
loans,  and  collateral  loans  secured  by  mortgages.  Each  mortgage  is  secured  by  a much  greater 
amount  in  real  estate.  The  capital  stock  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  non-as- 
sessable  and  is  exemjit  from  State,  County  and  Municipal  taxes.  Dividends  are  exempt  from 
the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax.  Every  share  issued  was  paid  for  in  full,  none  was  given 
away,  nor  will  any  be  given  away. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  strength  of  the  company: 

Authorized  Issued 


Common  Stock  $1,000,000  $631,300 

8%  Preferred  Stock  1,000,000  319,600 


Total  Authorized  Capital  $2,000,000  $950,900 

Assets  of  the  company  as  of  March  15th,  1923  $1,200,489.92 

Regular  annual  dividend  on  common  stock  since  1916  10% 

Extra  dividends  on  common  stock  since  1916  25% 

Regular  annual  dividend  on  preferred  stock  8% 


MANAGEMENT 


DIRECTORS 


ADVISORY  BOARD  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 


Robb  O.  Bartholomew 
J.  H.  Bromelmeier 
L.  T.  Goodwin 
John  E.  Grady 
Joseph  Maca 
David  P.  Maclure 
Harry  Rider 
Brennan  B.  West 
John  R.  Watson 


Florence  E.  Allen 
Thomas  A.  Cheney 
Dan  Dimmick 
Chas.  Ehrich 
C.  M.  Goodwin 
Fred  G.  Miller 
John  G.  Osmond 
Joseph  D.  Paterson 
C.  H.  Pratt 
Azariah  S.  Root 
Norman  E.  Shaw 
H.  F.  Vaughan 


Robb  O.  Bartholomew, 

President 


Brennan  B.  West, 

Vice-President 

John  R.  Watson, 

Secretary  and  Manager 

L.  T.  Goodwin, 

Treasurer 


The  stock  can  be  purchased  at  $100  per  share  for  cash,  or  20%  cash  and  2%  non  . 
On  partial  payments  the  company  will  pay  6%  interest  on  the  amount  credited  to  the  pur- 

chaser  if  made  according  to  the  terms  on  the  application.  Dividends  from  earn  ngs 


from  date  of  subscription. 


Oberlin,  Ohio  — Habel-Keiser-Severy  Investment  Company. 
Warren.  Ohio  — Karl  B.  King  & Company,  Robins  Theatre  Bldg. 


Ashtabula,  Ohio  — H.  H.  Timby. 

Erie.  Pa.  — Frank  L . Maclure,  1008  Palace  Hardware  Bldg. 


David  P.  Maclure 

541  Engineers  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


